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Railroad Car Brake. 





The improved brake illustrated in our engravings is more 
especially adapted for use on four-wheeled coal cars, or such ore 
cars as are generally used about furnaees, though it admits of 
various modifications of its arrangements which would adapt it 
to other forms of car, without altering the principte involved. 

It was invented to supply a case of necessity. In January, 
1871, a gravity road was built in New Jersey, for the purpose of 
carrying tron ore from the mines to the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad. This gravity road was between 2 and 5 
miles long, having a uniform grade of 200 feet to the mile, with 
no level places on which to brake up a train. The cars used 
would weigh about 5 tons when loaded, and were équi »ped with 
the ordinary lever brakes, such as are used on many oF the four- 
wheel coal cars. In less than a month every car “ got away” 
from the brakemen, ran to the bottom of the grade, and 
there smashed up. 1t was found unsafe to let two men go down 
the grade, with a train of only five cars. 

In the February following, one of these screw brakes was 
applied to a car, aud this car was kept at the front end of the 
train, as a guard to the others. With 
this single brake it was found possible 
to stop the train of five cars whenever 
and wherever it was desired. This one 
brake did all the braking for these five 
cars until the following July, when the 
other four cars were similarly equipped, 
since which time the railroad company in- 
troduced this brake on all (30) of their 
cars, and they have yet to report the first 
awecident or runaway occurring through 
fauit of the brakes. A boy fifteen years 
of age manages any number of cars with 
the greatest case and safety. Brake No. 
i has been in constant use from the time 
it was first applied (February 6, 1871) un- 
til the present time, and as yet shows 
no appreciable wear. 

It will be seen from the woodcut that 
there is nothing about this brake that 
can be bent, wrenched, strained or 
broken. Every part pulls, or pushes, di- 
rect. 

The screw is made of such alength that 
it can be run down until the shues are 
entirely worn out. 

It costs about $3 a year to keep theso 30 
brakes in order. 

Fig. 1 represents a coal car with the 
brake applied to one pair of wheels. Only 
the upright shaft and hand wheel are 
shown in the engraving, the other por- 
tions of the brake being indicated by 
dotted lines. Fig. 2 shows the side frame 
of the car, in section, with the brake at- 
tached. At A are shown the brake blocks, 
which are made of wood or other suita- 
ble material. These are attached to a 
flexible iron strap, B, the ends of which 
are secured to the frame of the car by the 
nuts and screws shown at O. This strap 
is about three inches wide and a quarter 
of an inch thick. D is a vertical brake 
rod which is operated by the wheel seen 
in Fig. 1. On the lower part of the brake 
rod is a screw which works in the nut, E, 
attached to the frame of the car, and on 
its extreme end is the block, F, which 
has a grove lengthwise through which 
the strap passes. It is kept from falling 
out by a pin. The end of the brake rod 
works in a socket in the block in such a 
manner as to raise or depress the block 
without turning it. When itis desired 
to apply the brakes. the rod is screwed 
down by means of the wheel, and the 
strap is carried down with it. This brings 
the blocks, A, in contact with the wheels 
of the car and throws part of the weight 
of the car upon the brakes. The amount 
of pressure applied to the brake block by 
the brakeman 1s dependent upon the pitch 
of the screw on the rod, D, and upon the 
diameter of its wheel. When the brake 
is not in use, the rod, strap, and brake 
blocks are elevated sufficiently to relieve 
the wheels of all restraint. Should the 
strap stretch, it may be easily brought to the proper tension 
again by tightening the nuts at C. 

It will be noticed that the brake blocks are applied directly 
on the top of the wheels, which prevents the strain coming 
upon the boxes as it does when they are placed in any other 
position. For further information the inventor and patentee, 
Frederick A. Canfield, of Dover, N. J., count be abbenmned. 
Patented Jan 9, 1872.—Kngineering & Mining Journal. 
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The Whistle Nuisance. 
, - correspondent of the New York Evening Post writes as 
OLLOWS : 

“The country is covered with a network of railroads. The 
cars run by a multitude of houses. In these houses—it might 
be well enough to say are people who have ears—but in these 
houses, take: the country throngh, are many persons who are 
illand suffering, ill with nervous diseases, in delicate and per- 
haps critical situations, where rest or sleep, it may be, is the 
only chance of life. And now come by, every hour or two, 
these railroad whistles, making the most nerve-racking, the 
most horrible noise heard on earth. Thunder is music to it ; 
the cotton factory as the buzzing of flies in comparison. It is 
the most distracting, ear-splitting, anger-provoking shriek ever 
heard out of Bedlam. If the engineers were demons sent to 
*-rment us they could ha: do it more effectually. 

“Te this necessary? Not in the least. The whistles need not 
be blown so loudly. By some of the engineers they are not ; 
while others “ put on steam,” make such a noise as noth- 
ing but steam can make, But this is not the point. The 
whistles can be pitched ina lewerkey. On the orth River 
Railroad they are so, giving little annoyance, and answering all 
the purpose; no complaint has been made of their failing to 
give the requisite notice. The whistle might be made to give a 
low, deep sound instead of that frightful combination of 
shrieks Which now occasion such distress. Is it not possible to 
call the attention of railroad managers to this subject? If not, 
the question is submitted whether petitions might not be ad- 
dressed to our legislatures, asking them to abate this intolera- 
ble nuisance, Enact a law that all railroad whistles shall be 
get in a low key, _That could be done, and it would give relief.” | 
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PLOTTING PROFILES—LAYING ON 
ETC. 
To THe Eprror or THE RArLRoaD GAZETTE : 

To the young engineer, no matter how thorough his attain- 
ments in the mathematics may be, the practical mechanical 
operations of engineering office-work offer many embarrass- 
ments ; and, though nothing can be found to answer the place 
of liberal education and special preparation for the profession, 
the following plam directions will serve to disclose all that is 
necessary to be known by the field engineer touching the prep- 
aration of a ‘‘ working profile” from the leveler’s field-notes. 

In railroad engineering a protile is a representation on paper 
of a longitudinal section of the,propossd work. The main 
object of profiling is, to place directly before the eye of the 
engineer an outline of the undulations of the surface of the 
earth along the exact location, and to show precisely how far 
above or below this surface the line of the permanent way is 
situated. 


‘Profile paper is ruled vertically and longitudinally, The 


GRADE-LINES —“ INKING IN,” 








CANFIELD’S IMPROVED RAILROAD CAR BRAKE, 


vertical lines are separated by a distance representing one hun- 
dred feet, or one “station.” The longitudinal lines are sepa- 
rated by a distance representing one foot. Of the vertical 
lines, each tenth line is made heavier, and each fifth longi- 
tudinal line is distinguished mm the same way, and a still 
heavier impression marks each twenty-fifth longitudinal line. 

Now, the first things to be considered before you begin to 
trace your profile are the highest and lowest points in your line 
of levels ; for from a comparison of these two extremes of ele- 
vation you must determiue at what point on the paper to begin 
the trace—a very important thing, since if it is not attended to 
the elevation or depression of the surface line above or below 
the commencement point may run you entirely off your paper, 
where such a thing might easily have been avoided. 

Any man having even the most superficial knowledge of the 
principles of leveling will find no difficulty in simply tracing 
the elevations of the ground surface on prepared profile paper ; 
but laying on the grade-lines is a matter requiring the exercise 
of the very best judgment, for this not only settles the amount 
of earth, timber and stone work to be done on the entire road, 
but it also involves grave questions affecting the effectiveness 
of the road in every way, and the cost of equipping it and keep- 
ing it up. 

What is termed the “grade line” or gradient of any part of 
a railroad is the line of inclination of the permanent way, and 
the ratio of inclination may be anything between o (represent- 
ing a level grade) and the maximum ad pted on the particular 
road. It should be an invariable rule in establishing the max- 
imum grade for any line of road, to‘make it as near zero as the 
circumstances of the case will permit; bat no arbitrary rule 

will apply, 


! 
In crossing the line of another railroad you must cross it at — 
grade, or at least 20 feet above or 20 feet below it. 
In crossing a stream your grade line must be above high- 
water mark and, if the stream is navigable, above the altitude 
| of the crafts used in such navigation, making due allowance 
for the depth of your bridge below grade. 
If the company employing you make it of the first impor- 
tance that the first cust of the road shall be as little as possible, 
| you must, whenever you can do so and not overstep the estab- 
lished maximum of grade, make the cuttings and entbankments 
balance as nearly as possible. This is a general rule, with 
| some particular exceptions. If, for instance, the cuttings of « 
certain division of the line are stony or consist of “ bard-pan,” 
and the contiguous embankments may be easily scraped up 
from borrow pits in loose soil, it may be advisable to raise the 
grade-line, thus lessening the hard cutting and increasing the 
easily made embankments. 

The experience of railroad civil engineers will bear me outin 
saying that, however acceptable such a thing would be to the 
engiveer, railroad builders rarely ever defer to a judgment not 
their own, and not infrequently with them the cheapest plan is 
| the best. On account of this it often happeus that it ia neces- 

sary in laying on your grade-line to take into consideration the 
relative cost of trestle-work and embankment, and decide be- 

tween the two. It has been ascertained that in the Wes, 
where timber is cheap, an embankment lt 
feet wide on top and having a slope ot 
1} to 1, costs mure than trestle-work, 
after its altitude exceeds 15 fect. 

In a level, heavily timbered country 
where grubbing is very expensive, it is 
often best to cut tbe timber close to th: 
surface and raise the grade-line one and 
a half or two feet above the stumps. 

So, in the case of bog or marsh land 
that cannot be drained, the grade-line 
must be raised above the surface sul- 
ficiently to give a gvod permanent way 
either on embankment or piles. 

These cases aro mentioned to impress 
on the mind of the young engineer the 
necessity of a clese and thoughtlul ex- 
amination of every foot of his line before 
he attempts to plot a working profile. 

Well, having traced the surface eluva- 
tions and laid on your grade-lines in pen- 
cil, you have only to retrace the whole 
with India ink, and the longitudinal sec- 
tion of your work is accurately repre- 
sented. The practice of colorimg the 
space between the grade-line and the sur- 
face line is of no importance and is not 
recommended, 

All the stream and road crossings, the 
timbered and open land, the location of 
culverts, cattle-passes and stock-yards 
sbould be appropriately designated on 
the margins of the profile paper. 


The line should be divided on the pro- 
file into working sections, generally of 
not more than a mile in length, and the 
cubic yards of cutting and embankment 
of each section should be marked in fig- 
ures on the margin. 

The ratio of each grade-line should be 
calculated and piaced above the line, 
marked plus if a rising grade, and minus 
if a falling grade. Thus if the grade 
ascends 1 fvot in 100 feet, it should be 
marked +1; if it fails 1 footin 100 feet, 
it shouid be marked —1, etc. 

At stream crossivgs, high-water mark, 
low-water mark, aud the bottom of the 
stream should be indicated on the profile, 

All the letters and figures on a work- 
iug profile should be in India ink. 

The next paper of this serics will treat of the best methods of 
taking levels for cross-sections, the manner of side-staking, and 
the best method of calculating the cubic contents of earthwork, 
Hoosen, 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN RAILROADS. 


To THe Eprror or THE RamRoaD GAZETTE: 
THE ROAD-BED. 

The first thing that an American notices in the European 
railroads is the greater solidity of the track. This massive- 
ness is, perhaps, more noticeable in England than anywhere 
else. The bed is an elaborate piece of work, and not merely a 
temporary embankment thrown up. Bridges are very numer- 
ous, because there are very few level crossings. Even farm- 
roads are carried over or under the track. These bridges and 
tunnels, as well as their approaches, are of the most substan- 
tial stone or brick masonry. The rails, as a general thing, are 
heavier than with us. The best lines have a complete system 
of drainage by means of tiles laid under ground along the 
bed. There are many miles of brick wall to keep up the em- 
bankments, and wherever the cuttings are deep or the fillings 
high, the whole surface is turfed over or covered with grass. 
I do not recall a single naked cut or embankment from Edin- 
boro to London, from London to Harwich, from London to , 
Liverpool, or from Dover to London. The grassy slopes add 
very much to the comfort of the traveler by softening the 
glare, and by diminishing the dust and reverberation. In 
England and Scotland, railroads are a pleasant feature in the 
landscape ; with us they are unseemly gashes cut across the 
face of the coyntry, The Irish roads are an exception, in many 
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respects, to the other roads of the kingdom. In Switzerland, 
rugged as the country is, the railroad bed is as complete and 
finished as in England. No grass is allowed on the track. In 
Holland and Belgium men hoe and rake the track so that it 
looks as clean asa garden-walk. As they do not have our un- 
sightly cuttings and fillings, so neither do they have our ugly 
fences. In Ireland the roadside, like the country, is some- 
what ragged ; but in England and Scotland the well-kept hedge 
borders the railroad, as it does the public road and the fields. 
On the Continent, if there is any enclosure, as is seldom the 
case, it is a hedge of privet. In Holland the ditch filled with 
water makes the boundary of the road; in Southern Germany 
and Switzerland it is done by stones set along the road. 
‘ STATIONS. 

‘Tho stations on the European railroads are, as a class, better 
and larger than with us. In Ireland the best buildings through 
the districts are fhe station houses. While such-a thing as a 
stone houso covered with tiles is a rarity m Southern Ireland, 
all their station houses are of this character. They all have 
large platform accommodations, and generally the name con- 
spicuously displayed at both ends; and here let me remark, 
that for the comfort and convenience of the traveler, no other 
signs should be allowed. In Great Britain, as with us, but not 
on the Continent, huge flaring handbills or advertising boards 
are put up at the stations to confuse and mislead the foreigner. 
Robur, Sapolio, Tarrant, etc., dispute with Scrooby, Mistley 
and Kelverton for the honor ef giving a name to the stopping- 
place, and you are in danger of getting down the name of some 
nostrum instead of the name of the station. ‘O, reform it al- 
together!” P 

There is evegy convenience at their station houses. Ticket 
offices for first, second and third-class passengers ; waiting and 
refreshment rooms, ditto; water closets conspicuous and 
generally commodious and clean, At ali the European station 
houses there is a ‘‘ parcel room” as well as a baggage-room. 
Here, for a penny or groschen @ piece, you can leave your bun- 
dies, receiving a check or written ticket forit. Itis a great 
convenience to the native and of priceless value to the foreigner, 
as many & time he could run out and see the place if he was not 
burdened in mind and body with his “‘ big box, little box, 
band-box and bundle.” I saw Limerick, Carlsruhe, Oberhausen 
and I know not how many other places, because I could leave 
my “luggage” in near an@ responsible hands. Except in the 
Union Depot in Cleveland, Ohio, I do not know of another 
depot where there is a recognized “ cloak room,” as the Eng- 
lish callit. Wouldn’t it pay to have such a room connected 
with each of our stations in the cities and large towns? We 
pause for an affirmative reply. 

Boston has fur many years protected the traveler from tho 
raids of hackmen, runners and porters. Sumething has beon 
done in New York aud other places ; but there is still room for 
improvement, In Kurope the cab nuisance does not exist. 
The stations are generally enclosed by a fence, and in the cities 
by large walls and gates. There the station house is the tray- 
eler’s castle. It is not only froe from hackmen, but also from 
“‘loalors,” that peculiarly American species of the genus homo. It 
may grate alittle on one’s fevling of m tion and locomotion to 
take your turn for a cab, as in London and Buriin, but you are 
sure to be right, and that, for a stranger, is better than to be first 
out. What one loses in speed is more than made up in the 
feeling of security. 

As a general thing, especially on the Continent, there are no 
persons on the platform except those whose train is made up, 
so that it would be almost as difficult for a stranger to get into 
the wrong trainin Europe as it would be with us to get into 
the right one. Here, everybody is supposed to be able to take 
care of himself ; there, nobody. When you are acquainted and 
at home, our system is the best perhaps ; when you are a stran- 
ger and abroad, theirs is the best, unquestionably, 

CARS. 

The European cars, not even excepting those of Southern 
Germany and Switzerland, are lighter than ours. This may be 
one of the reasons why broken axles, heated boxes and broken 
rails are almost unknown there. The passenger coaches are 
about 25 feet long, not any wider than ours, and much lower 
—-not above seven feet in the center. There are three com- 
partments or sections to each car. First-class in the middle, 
second-class at each end, third-class generally by themselves. 
In Germauy there is sometimes a fourth-class. The English 
and Continerital second-class compartments are upholstered 
with plush (third-class with morovev or oilcloth) and carpeted, 
aud the seats, of which there are only six in each compart- 
ment, placed face to face, have arms dividing them. The 
irish second-class have seats for eight in each compartment ; 
aud the Continental third-class, for ten. The class arrange- 
ment has its advantages: there is more room generally ; 
many ® mile I had a whole compartment to my- 
self, and still more frequently divided between myself and 
friend. It is pleasant for companies and acquaintances. It 
offers privacy and favors exclusiveness. But it is avery ex- 
pensive arrangement for the railroad companies. It leads to 
very long trains and these hardly half filled: so that, though 
their ears are much lighter than ours, it is doubtful whether 
they carry any less dead-weight than we do. On the Continent 
the system is ran more economically, because there the officials 
see that as many places as possible are filled. An English 
*‘ guard” shares the exclusiveness of his couutrymen and re- 
spects it; but on the Continent souciability is more spantane- 
ous, and travelers are herded more. The compartment system 
gives ® closo and confined air to the car. It lacks room and 
light. The middle seats are not comfortable tor seeing or 
reading ; and sitting vis-a-vis is as unpleasant under some cir- 
cumstances as it is pleasant under others. With. us, you can 
choose your vis-a-vis company ; in England, you can’t refuse it. 
It must be a positive discomfort to many passengers that they 
are compelled to ride backwards. The smoker is well provided 
for on all the roads, and the smoking compartments are gener- 
ally well filled. In the Continental cars there are ash-boxes 


provided. Spittoons there are none; chewing is tiot a reput- 
able or recognized habit, and spitting and putting up one’s 
feet on the opposite seat are peculiarly American. There is no 
water or water-closet on the train, and, of course, there are no 
stoves. Every traveler carries a knee-blanket, and, in very cold 
weather, a bag of warmed sand is furnished on some of the 
Continental lines. It is a continual wonder to an American 
how the claims of decency, health and comfort should have 
been so long overlooked—that the South German and Swiss 
railroads have just begun to make a sortof provision for this 
class of wants. Overhead in each section there is generally a 
sack for parcels, and under the seat one can stow away a car- 
pet-bag or box. The Englishman is a beast of burden when 
he travels. He has with him a general assortment of domestic 
comforts. The Continental voyager gces lighter armed. Asa 
class, the Europeans carry much less baggage that Amoricans, 
though the Englishman has more parcels. Their “luggage 
van” is not half as large as our “ baggage car”—but they know 
nothing of our system of baggage-checks: ‘‘’tis true, ’tis pity ; 
and pity tis, ’tis true.” 

Our style of freight car is found in Holland, Belgium, Prus- 
sia, Germany and Switzerland; but in the British Isles the 
Englishman, true to his marine instincts, stretches a tarpaulin 
over his ‘ goods train,” and in this France follows “‘ perfidious 
Albion.” Their engines are not so large, nor so heavy, nor so 
finely proportioned, nor so elegantly finished as ours ate. As 
a general thing theit driving-wheels are larger and better 
fitted for speed. Except on some of the German and Swiss 
railroads, there is no cab for the engineman.. He stands 
in an open box, with an iron or board partition between him 
and the smoke-stack. This barrier has in it two bull's eyes 8 
or 10 inches in diameter and glazed. Sometimes this partition 
is bent back a foot or so at the top, and that is all the protec- 
tion he and the stoker (fireman) have. Our effective air-brake 
isnot knownthere.* The train is slacked Ly a man who sits in 
a little cab at the rear, with a top or side-projecting window 
from which he can command the view front and back. 

EMPLOYEES. 

The European railroads are better officered than ours, Rela- 
tively to their own population, they are a better class of men. 
Their bearing is always official, and in Prussia particularly 
their conduct is military in its promptness, order and civility. 
The politeness of Americans never appears to so miuch disad- 
vant) ve as in office—except, of course, political office. The 
attention of European railroad officers is a constant source of 
pleasure and comfort to the traveler, especially if he is a stran- 
ger aud unacquainted with the language. It would seem to 
require a special Providence to watch ove strangers traveling 
in our country, there is such arush and crush and such an 
utter impossibility of fiuding an officer, and, when you do find 
him, of getting a civil auswer. There is one circumstance that 
goes a great way to make and keep the European employee 
civil. He is dosignated by his dress as an officer. Prussians 
and Wartembergers look to be army officers ; many of them 
have been. Their dress is uniform in color, cut and trim- 
ming. They all wear caps. ‘The Prussians and Belgians 
dress in blue; so the English. In Bavaria, I think, drab ; 
but, in every case, the hat-band, or color of the cap, 
or some other noticeable badge singles out “your man.” 
Because he is “‘a marked man” he is always on his good beha- 
vior. He never forgets that he is an ofticial—one whose busi- 
ness itis to render offices of kindness and civility. If our 
American roads would carry out what someof them have begun, 
our traveling community would be better served. It certainly 
is no disgrace to be a conductor or a baggage-master, and 
therefore it can be no hardship to oblige these officials, as well 
as ovuhers, to wear a distinctive dress. Take an illustration 
from life : I go into one of our large depots and inquire of some 
one in the miscellaneous crowd that always hang about such a 
place for the baggage-room ; when I get there I see a room 
full of trunks, and inhabited by three or four persons ; one is 
the depot baggage-master, the others are “loafers.” I can’t 
tell which is which. I ‘inquire at a venture, and, as it turns out, 
at my risk ; for I address the wrong man, and get laughed at 
for my mistakes. Now I say in such a place there should be no 
possibility of one’s making a mistake, and if the offivial wore a 
badge there would be none. 

SIGNALS. 

There is a hundred-fold less whistling (or, as the Evening 
Post has it, ‘‘diabolical screaming”) on these roads than on 
ours, and of course a hundred-fold more ear-comfort. Eliza- 
beth has petitioned against this nuisance, against which all the 
civilized world has long, long protested. Don’t we Americans 
blow overmuch? Isso much of it necessary for safety in rail- 
roading? Three heart-rending screeches, or ‘‘the long roil” 
for every station, crossing or switch—with ever so many more 
that one must hear but can’t understand, and others for ‘“‘ down 
brakes,” “hard down,” “‘ danger ahead,” “‘ start,” “ stop,” and, 
as one sometimes thinks, ‘“‘to wake the echoes.” Weak peo- 
ple, sick people, sleeping people surely have some rights. We 
hope Elizabeth will be able to stop these “‘disturbers of the 
peace.” Starting signals in Europe are a bell or a low whistle 
by the engineer, in answer to the boatswain whistle of “ the 
guard,” or the word “right” in England, or fertig (ready) in 
Germany and Switzerland. As there are no cows on their 
tracks, so there are no cow-catchers on their engines, and no 
whistling thom off. Every level crossing is guarded by a gate and 
a watchman. The telegraph is in constant use on the Continent 
for starting and running trains. Every precaution is taken for 
the safety of the train andits passengers; but much Jess care 
is had for the comfort of either the passengers or the employees 
than is taken with us. 

There is no bell-rope or other readily accessible means for 
communicating with the engineer, should it be necessary. 
After the passenger is shut in at the station and the key 
turned on him, he must generally wait till the train stops 











* The Westinghouse brake has quite recently been introduced on 
, Several roads in England.—Epjrox RajRoaD GazeTTs. . 








tiefote he sees the conductor—except on the Prussian lines, 
when occasionally, while the train is in motion, the guard 
creeps along on the outside and can be contnmntnicated with. 
On some of the English roads there is a cord that is in Coth- 
munication with the engineer, but the directions for using it 
and the penalties for abusing its use make such a complicated 
notice that I doubt whether one in fifty of the passengers 
would know how to proceed if he wisked to call the engineer. 
On the Belgium express train from Cologne to Paris I found 
the following arrangement: In each compartment there is a 
signal-bell enclosed with glass, which, if occasion demand (in 
the words of the notice to travelers), ‘is to be broken with the 
elbow, the string pulled, and the arms to be agitated through 
the right-hand window.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Fuel.—In Bavaria and Switzerland the roads use coal dust 
and slack compressed into cubic or cylindrical blocks of 20 or 
30 pounds weight. On the line from Augsburg to Lindau they 
use peat. 

Lights.—The engines do not carry a head-light as with tis, 
but instead two lights, one on each buffer of the engine. The 
compartments are dimly lighted by a potroleum lamp, which 
is set in the roof, and which cannot be meddled with from the 
inside, 

On many through lines even, the trains run into and then 
back out of the depot—as at Newcastle, York, Brunswick, 
Madgeburg, Berne, Latiganti¢; ctc:—an awkward arrangement. 

Tickets.—In addition to the date, place arid class; each ticket 
has also the price stamped on it—an excellent additiot. 

Time-tables.—These are for sale at every railroad station. 
They are issued monthly, and, besides a map or maps, contain 
other useful information. They are a convenience to the tray- 
eler, very cheap (in England a penny and on the Continent 
about the same), and yet pay their way to the company. 

There are no sleeping-cars in Europe. 


SEWICKLEY, Pa, J. B. Brrrixcer. 


Railroad Aécounts 





PrrrspurGH, September 10, 1870. 
To THe Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 

I see in your paper no correspondence on the subject of rail- 
road a¢counts—one that is certainly of vast importance to all 
interested as owners or in the nidniagement of railroads. 

I have had some little correspondence and interchange of 
opinion with accounting officers of other lines, and find that 
there is, so far as I can learn, no two that arrive at results iti 
the same way; and yet we are all striving to accomplish the 
same ends with four requisites, namely, accuracy, minimum of 
expense, minimum of labor, and dispatch in making up returns 
constantly in view ; and I have no doubt but what each of us 
flatters ourself into the belief that we have accomplished the 
desideratum. But have we really done so? 

What say the auditors and other accounting officers of rail- 
roads to the formation of an assodiation for the purpose of dis- 
seninating knowledge on this subject? Do not all admit that 
some good, at least, would ensue? I pause for a reply: 

ALPHA. 

[In the very first number of this series of the Ratroap 
Gazer, we began the publication of a series of articles 
on railrvad accounts by a well-informed officer with ideas 
and positive convictions, which attracted a guod deal of 
attention. The subject is certainly a most important 
one, but it,is not so.easy to secure proper consideration for 
it in this country, where the proprietors and the operat- 
ing officers are frequently so far apart. ‘‘ Alpha” seems 
to have reference chiefly to\ the details of the accounts 
rather than the principles which should lie at the bottom 
of a system of accounts. The latter was chiefly considered 
by “ Paul Stork,” in the series of papers to which we have 
had reference. Doubtless there is abund nt room for im- 
provement in the details by discussion and a comparisun 
ot systems, and this the accounting officers can effect by 
their own action, while they would be powerless, or 
nearly so, in regard to the powers and scope of their de- 
partment.—Eprror RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 





Premiums for Good Track—A Report of the Experi- 
ments on the Philadelphia & Erie. 





To THE Eprror or THE RatwRoaD GAZETTE: 

The Eastern Division of the Philadelphia & Erie Railroad line 
has recently been the scene of a somewhat novel contest, an ac- 
count of which wili, I think, prove so interesting and instruc- 
tive to a majority of the readers of the RarLroap GazerTre as to, 
need no apology for its appearance in these columas. 

Two years ago the track of this road was, generally, in very’ 
poor condition. The iron was badly worn and the ties much 
decayed. The road had never paid expenses since its comple- 
tion, some eight (?) years ago, and no experienced railroad man 
needs to be informed of the difficulty of getting appropriations. 
and material for keeping up the track under such conditions. 
Last year, however, the books for the first time commenced to 
show a balance on the right side, and it was determined to 
commence at once the improvement of the permanent way, and 
push the work forward as fast as circumstances would permit. 

Early last spring Mr. Frank Thomson, the Superintendent of 
the Exstern Division of the above road, conceived the excellent 
idea of instituting a competitive trial of skill between the dif- 
ferent supervisors and track foremen during the season. This 
plan has been carried out with so much practical wisdom and 
such beneficial results as to deserve a somewhat extended no- 
tice. 

Mr. Thomson’s division extends from the eastern terminus 





of the road, at Sunbury, Pa., to Ronovo, 92 miles. This dis- 
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tance comprises two supervisors’ divisions, designated as Nos. 
5 and 6, and 17 sub-divisions, each comprising about five miles 
of track. 

Early in the season a circular was issued to supervisors Nos. 
5 and 6, instructing each to choose a mile of track between 
mile-posts, and to use whatever material and labor were neces- 
sary to put it in what he considered first-class condition. When 
the work was completed, it was to be inspected by a committee 
composed of the General and Assistant Superintendents, 
Messrs. W. A. Baldwin and T, N. Ely and Mr. Thomson, for the 
purpose of deciding which was the best sample of track. 

It should be stated that the work was to be done in accord- 
ance with certain general specifications laid down by the Engi- 
neer of the company, such as the number and distance of the 
ties, width of ditches, etc. ; while the details, such as dressing 
off the surface of the ballast, etc., were left to the judgment 
and taste of the competitors. 

A sample mile was accordingly put up by each supervisor, 
and the inspection came off in August. Besides the judges, 
the track foremen were all present. Every foot of each mile 
was carefully examined and criticised, and its excellencies and 
its defects pointed out and commented upon. As might have 
been expected, it was quite impossible to decide which was ab- 
solutely the best mile. Each excelled the other in some points 
and fell behind it in others, but both were excellent to au un- 
usual degree. 

A similar contest was then arranged between the track fore- 
men on each supervisor's division. Each foreman was instruct- 
ed to choose a mile on his sub-division, and put it up in the 
best possible condition, under the stimulus of a prize of fifty 
dollars offered by the company for the best mile in each super- 
visor’s division. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, September 10 and 11, the inspec- 
tion and award of prizes came off. A special train was pro- 
vided by Mr. Thomson, consisting of an extemporized observa- 
tion car, in the shape of a gondola with a tier of benches in 
front rising one above the other like an old-fashioned country 
circus. This was pushed in front of the locomotive, and a pas- 





senger coach attached in the rear. The sub-division foremen 
and those interested were seated on the benches, which com- 
manded a excellent view of the track in advance. The first 
day’s business was the examination of the sample track between 
Williamsport and Renovo, on supervisor’s division No. 5, the de- 
cision being given by a vote of the foremen of division No. 6, 
after the inspection was finished. As each sample mile was 
reached, the train passed over it at a very slow rate, giving all 
an opportunity to make a critical examination of the work. The 
countenances of the judges showed that they were fully alive 
to the importance of the occasion. Every tie and joint and 
spike underwent a searching investigation, by a score of pro- 
fessional pairs of eyes, and it is safe to say that if there 
were any weak points they did not remain undiscovered. 

The train reached Renovo shortly after noon. The six hours’ 
ride had given all hands an excellent appetite for the dinner 
which was in readiness at the company’s hotel adjoining the 
station. Half an hour was then spent in going through the 
well-arranged shops at that point, after which the excursionists 
returned to Williamsport, where the balloting took place. The 
votes, after being deposited, were sealed up until the second 
day’s inspection should be completed. 

On Wednesday, September 11, the inspection of supervisors 
division No. 6 was made in the same manner, and voted on by 
the foremen of No. 5. The utmost pains were taken by Mr. 
Thomson to insure a perfectly fair and unembarrassed expres- 
sion of each man’s individual’ judgment. In the course of a 
few appropriate remarks he expressed an earnest desire that 
none of the judges should aliow any personal consideration to 
influence their votes, and it is but just to say that, to all ap- 
pearances, the votes were given in strict accordance with an 
honest opinion of the real merits of the work. Upon opening 
and counting the ballots, the prize for division No. 5 was found 
to be adjudged to John Welch, foreman of sub-division No. 42, 
near Lock Haven, and that for division No. 6 to William White, 
of sub-division No. 47, near Montoursville. There were 
several others whose samples were so little inferior to the 
above that it must have been a matter of no small difficulty for 
the judges to decide between them. Edward Phillips 


had a beautiful mile, through the yard at Wil- 
liamsport, which was almost absolutely perfect in 
line and surface. Thomas Lacy’s mile, near Whet- 


ham was remarkable for the careful selection of the joint 
ties, and the absolute accuracy with which they were spaced. 
John Considine, of Lock Haven, also put in a sample that must 
have made rather close work for the judges in their decision. 
Mark Phillips’ section embraced the Linden Bridge, which has 
been destroyed twice during the season by fire and flood. This 
made so much business for him that he was not able to do him- 
self justice in the competition, but he has put up some good 
work nevertheless. In fact, any railroad which averaged as 
well as the poorest of these samples, throughout its length 








would pass muster as A No. 1, without difficulty, in the present 
state of the art. 

The competition appeared to acquiesce cordially in the award 
of the judges, and very generally expressed their satisfaction 
therewith. One of the successful ones appeared to have been 
quite overcome with astonishment, if the expression of his 
countenance was an adequate index of his feelings. 

After the election had taken place, Mr. Thomson presented 
each foreman with a copy of Huntington’s ‘“ Roadmaster’s 
Assistant,” a work which will afford them a good deal of useful 
food for reflection during the long winter evenings. 

A portion of the sample mile near Muncy, put up by Super- 
visor Robert Buck, is about as handsome a piece of track as can 
be found in this country, and some particulars respecting it 
may be of interest, as it fairly represents the standard to which 
it is ultimately intended to bring the entire Eastern Division. 
Supervisor A. G. Brown has a full mile near Whetham,on a 
straight line, which is almost perfection itself. 

Gauge of road, 4ft. 9in. ; rails, 30 ft. long, 64 lbs. to the yard, 
fish-jointed ; ties, oak, 8ft. Gin. long, 7 inches thick, 8 inches 
face (minimum) ; joint-ties, 10 inchesapart measured between 
bearing surfaces of rails, and alternating on opposite sides of 
the track. There are 16 ties under each rail, or 2,816 to the 
mile. The outer edge of ditches is seven feet from the rail. 
Ballast of stone finely broken in the track and carried two feet 
outside the ends of ties. Every joint is provided with stop- 
chairs, the only contrivanceI have ever seen which seems to 
be effectual in preventing the creeping of the track. Another 
good point is in the arrangement of the ties under the switch 
rails. They are placed in pairs, inclosing the tie-rods in a nar- 
row space between, perhaps, three or four inches wide. This 
prevents their being bent and the track put out of gauge when- 
ever acar happens to get off the rails. A tie is also placed close 
to the head-block, which relieves it very materially. 

The company’s engineer has prepared drawings to scale of a 
section of standard track and a standard switch and frog, 
which are to be lithographed and furnished to each foreman 
for his instruction and guidance. On the 12th of November 
another prize of $100 is to be awarded to the foreman having 
the best sub-division on the Eastern Division, the judges to 
consist of three competent officers in the service 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. In this contest 
will be taken into consideration the general advantages 
and disadvantages in each particular case. Among the 
advantages will be reckoned the amount of assist- 
ance furnished by tloating gangs, gravel trains, free- 
dom from slides, etc., while among the disadvantages 
will be considered the location of the section as regards keep- 
ing up the line and surface, some sections being much easier 
managedin this respect than others. The time required to 
clear wrecks, slides, etc., will also be taken into account. 

The excellent effect of the system of competition which Mr. 
Thomson has originated, when carried out with such manifest 
fairness and impartiality, is apparent beyond all question. Be- 
fore this excursion took place there were foremen who had not 
been off their sections fora dozen years. They had never 
seen a specimen of really good track, or in fact any track ex- 
cept their own. There is no education like that of traveling 
and comparing notes with others. It is safe to say that every 
one of these men returned home with some new ideas in his 
head in regard to his business, anda determination to excel or 
at least equal the sampleshe had seen during his trip. It is 
also a wonderful encouragement to the men to have their 
superintendent go along with them, to inspect their work, to 
manifest an interest in it, and to talk to them about it. This 
effect was very marked in the present instance. These foremen 
were treated like gentlemen, and the infinite pains they took to 
show that they deserved it was almost amusing, and was in the 
highest degree creditable to them. Very commonly section- 
men hardly know the Superintendent by sight. He rides over 
the road occasionally in a drawing-room car, at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour. If he strikes in a rough piece of track he 
** goes for” the supervisor. The latter functionary blows up the 
section boss, and he passes it along to the hands. As long as 
everything goes right they never hear from headquarters. 
Such a system is, to say the least, not conducive to any very 
exalted degree of enthusiasm on the part of the men. 

The result of a single season’s work on this plan has been 
most encouraging. There are few roads in the country the 
track of which will average, as a whole, much better than the 
Eastern Division of the Philadelphia & Erie, even now; and I 
venture to predict that, by the end of another year, the result 
of this system will be something that all concerned may well be 
proud of. F. L. P. 








A New Prismoidal Formula. 





Solidity of the Prismoid, in Terms of the Sum and Difference of 
the Center Heights. 
Let a represent the side slope, ) the base or breadth of road- 
bed, and c and d the two center heights of a station. Then the 
end areas will be expressed by 


ac* +- Be 
and 
ad* + bd 
while the middle area will be : 
Sera i rere itahhaibdeivabdes we (A) 


Adding the two former to four times the latter, according to 
the prismoidal rule, we have : 
ac* + ad* + be + d) + ale + d)* + We+d); 


or, . 
ac* + ad* + Be + d) + ale +4", 
which, divided by 6, gives : 
ee ee re 





which expresses the average cross-section of the station. 





It is well known that the average cross-section differs somewhat 
from the middie area. Let us try to determine exactly how 
much it differs. 

Subtracting the middle area (A) from the average cross-sec- 
tion (B), we have: 


b a a b 
2 1 j . 
s° e773 rh d) + rad +d) — Fe +d)? — get: 
or, 
a a a ; ; Z 
e a ge = ae a Qed + d*); 
or, 
Gir 4g Gs Wd a, 
a” tat wiv Ties Tl 
or, 
ba 2 bad a acd 
a + ni? i’ 
or, 
i — 9° mnrerrey x aA REE ee (Cc). 
If now in (A) and (C) we make 
c+d=es 
and 
e—d=2z 
they become : 
a b 
28 ft. 
rd 3” 
and 
a 
—_—gt- 
ia* * 


of which the first expresses the middle area of the section, and 
the second the quantity which must bs added to the first to pro- 
duce the average cross-section. , 

If we further multiply these expressions by 100 and divide 
them by 27, they become : 


Bays + 500 
27 7 
and 
Ba .. 
eee 


The sum of which will express the solidity of the station in 
cubic yards. 
For practical use, each must be developed into a table. 
Thus, if a slide slope of 1} to 1, and a road-bod of 20 feet, be 
required, making a = } and } = 20, the formule become : 
25 . 1000 
oe” “et. 
If we now assign to « in the first expression the values, .1, .2, 
.3, 4, etc., up to any needful extent, say 100 feet, we have a 
table, of which A, given below, is a small sample. 
Assigning to z, in the second expression, like successive 
values, which need not reach beyond 50 feet, we have ‘a table 
of which B is a sample. 


*, and % 2*. 
a4 


TABLE A. 
ARGUMENT, SUM OF CENTER HEIGHTS. 





| 








Feet. At] a 2 
17 1631.0 1039.5 1047.9 
18 1116.7 1125.4 1143.1 
19 1205.1 1214.1 1223.1 

TABLE B. 
ARGUMENT, DIFFERENCE OF CENTER HEIGHTS. 

Feet. 0 A .2 

8 29.6 30.4 31.1 
37.5 38.3 39.2 
10 46.3 47.2 48.2 





Now, suppose the center heights of a station to be 


13.7 


and 4.6 


Sum = 18.2 by Table A gives 1,143.1 
Dif.j| 92" “ B“ 399 


Solidity in cubic yards = 1,182.3 
The first table will be different for different bases, but the 
second is the same for all. Of course both tables will change 
with a change of side slope, as a is involved in both formule. 
Arcola, Ill. Epmunp Fisu. 





Track Brakes and Wheel Brakes, 
Mryneapotis, Mion., August 28, 1872. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

A short time since the writer noticed an article in the 
GazerrTe, in answer to a correspondent, on the “skidding” of 
wheels, which gave some ideas that evidently came from a rail- 
road man of practical observation. 

Now, I would like to inquire if there are any roads in this 
country or elsewhere that are using track car brakes in every- 
day practice ; and if so, has it any advantage over the old v 
of wheel brake ? : 

Many accidents occur because in the short time after the 
alarm is given it is impossible to apply the brake to more than 
one-fourth the number of cars in a long train, which in many 
cases is insufficient to avert a calamity. 

If there is a brake with double the retarding force that can 
be used on the caboose, and say four or five of the cars, placed 
at different points in a train, I would like to know it. I would 
not give a fig for an inventor’s opinion ; what a railroad man 
wants is a railroad man’s experience. 


Yours, constantly in danger, Locomortve. 


[We do not know of such a brake as our correspond- 
ent inquires about. We were told by the inventor that a 








track car brake was tested on the Philadelphia & Eric 
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Railroad, but know nothing of its success. It was illus- 
trated in the Gazerre of December 2, 1871.—Eprror 
RAILROAD GAZETTE. ] 





” Tangency.” 





To THe Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

“§.8.,”in number for September 7, very correctly brings 
forward the need of clear notes of field work, and also questions 
the phrases “‘ point of tangency” and “ point of curve.’’ With- 
out going into the question of their very conventional meaning, 
I wili say that Ihave always used and caused to be used the 
letters “B. C.” and “E. C.,” standing for ‘beginning of 
curve” and ‘end of curve,” respectively. No ambiguity ever 
arises from this use, as sometimes does from “ P. T.” and 
“T. P.,” the latter standing for “turning point” in the level 
notes. og Cuas. A. SMrra. 





Political Economy of Railways. 

On Thursday evening, April 4, a paper was read by Mr. 
Thomas Adams “On the Political Economy of Railways,” the 
point for discussion being ‘‘ Is Railway Amalgamation condu- 
cive to Public Interests?” ‘The chair was taken by Mr. Richard 
Potter, the President of the Grand Trank Railway of Canada. 
‘The following is an extended account, being lengthy extracts 
from a full account published in the Journal of the London In- 
stitution. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, announced that 
lotters had been received from Earl Belper, Mr. Allport, Geu- 
eral Manager of the Midland ; Mr. William Chnapness, Captain 
Fitzmaurice,and Captain Tyler, regretting their inability to be 
present. ‘The subject intended for discussion that evening was 
the Amalgamation of Railways, which now occupied a yoeod 
deal of public attention. He was old enough to »»member the 
opening of the first railway, which, as it se0n proved a great 
success, was followed by the production of main trunk lines 
connecting the various industrial centers of the country. Most 
of them were opened between 1837 and 1842, and no sooner 
were they opened than the process of amalgamation com- 
menced. Mr. George Hudson was the first prominent railway 
man who amalgamated neighboring railways on a large scale, 
and he was inclined to think that was the greatest service that 
gentleman ever rendered to the railway interest, particularly 
the amalgamation of the Midland Counties, the York & North 
Midland, and the Birmingham & Derby. After the great col- 
lapse in railway property in 1846 and 1847 there was a period of 
rest, and then # tem railways had somewhat recovered another 
wave of amalgamation passed over the country, and between 
1860 and 1864 there were several very important groups of rail- 
way amalgamated, among others the Northeastern and the 
Great Western. Some few years ago there was an abortive at- 
tempt to amalgamate the three railways south of the Thames 
communicating With the continent of Kurope, and since then 
little had been heard of amalgamation. Now, however, the 
subject was again coming up consequent on the scheme which 
had caused so much discussion—the amalgamation between the 
London & Northwestern and the Lancashire & Yorkshire. That 
had been referred to a committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and at the present moment there was pani any subject 
of greater interest to the commercial world. It had many 
aspects, some of which were favorable not only to the railway 
companies but also to the general public. But, on the other 
nom there were dangers involved in it which deserved the 
serious attention of all thinking men. He would reserve any 
further remarks until after Mr. Adams’ paper had been read. 

Tue PotiticaL Economy or Ratiways. 
3y Mr. Thomas Adams, Auditor of the Institution. 


As the title chosen for the peer about to be read embraces 
a very wide range, it would be difficult, and I may say impos- 
sible, to do justice to the subject in the short time we are al- 
lowed this evening. Nevertheless I hope to bring before you a 
few of the most interesting facts bearing upon the economy of 
railways. In treating this question I had in view the ‘‘ Wealth 
of Nations,” the great work of our great teacher, Adam Smith, 
who says: “ Good roads, canals and navigable rivers, by dimin- 
ishing the expense of carriage, ae the remote parts of the 
country more nearly upon a level with those in the neighbor- 
hood of the town; they are the greatest of all improvements.” 
How much more this maxim applies to our railways you can 
judge. I shall commence by dividing what I have to say under 
two heads. First, the advantages of railways to the public ; 
and secondly, the advantages, if any, to the proprietors. Now 
to show the importance of the railway interest of the world, the 
best idea 1 can give you, from the best sources, is, that there 
were in the year 1871, rather more than 131,400 miles open and 
at work, of which about 66,400 miles were in Europe, and the 
remainder in other countries. The United States stands for 
54,000 miles, and the United oe 15,680 miles. The cost 
of the latter, according to the rd of Trade returns, was 
£530,000,000, and although not equal in mileage to the United 
States, yet the amount of capital cost would be about the same, 
as there are railways and railways. 
The amount expended on railways was in the United 
Kingdom.... <t Didba bh di cecsenWd Wedabs sc cbOrctes odbuh £5:0,000,000 


SES SoC OE MEINE BEERS SI CME IRS eet 540,000,000 
All other countries, 61,000 miles, average £20,000 per mile 1,220,000.000 


Total probable cost of all railways... ........... £2,290,000, 000 

Now, when we consider the first Railway Act for England 
was passed in the year 1801, for the Surrey Railway, and that 
only 52 Acts passed for short and mineral lines, up to the year 
1826, the year of the Manchester and Liverpool Act, the open- 
ing of this line may be considered a new era in railways ; all 
over the world the progress is wonderful. According to the 
Royal Commission on Railways’ Report, 3,157 Acts were passed 
up to the end of 1866, and since that year 361 more, making al- 
together 3,518; no lack of legislation on this head. Let us for 
a moment look at the advantage of this mode of conveyance. 
We go to a station, We can book almost anywhere, little think- 
ing the labor, the capital, the intellect employed in making and 
working the system that gives us such rapid conveyance for 
suc paratively trifling sums. Let me cite an ere from 
Ada&, Smith again, as regards goods. Speaking of the year 
17847 °° A broad-wheeled wagon, attended by two men drawn 
by eight horses, in about six weeks’ time carries and brings 
back between London and Edinburgh four tons weight of 
goods.” Now what can we do? If we reckon the cost of this 
transport at 15s. per day, a very low estimate, the expense 
would be £31 10s. Now we can carry by railway 250 tons in 
forty-eight hours, the same distance, ata cost of about £100, 
or eighty tons in place of four, and in two days, in lieu of six 
weeks. I do not think I need dilate further on this of our 
subject as regards goods ; nor is it necessary to dwell upon the 
history of the coal trade, equally striking though it be. Many 
of us remember when coal was pronght to London by railwa 
the first time. In the year 1871, 4,450,000 tons were 
enabling the poor to have their coals at a much lower price 
during the winter. Enough on this part of the subject. 

Now, gen , 1 wish to say a few words on the pdventegne 
to passengers. For the last twenty years, I have brought for- 
ward, meeting after meeting of the railway companies, the ne- 


cessity of encouraging more and more the third-class passenger 
traffic. When we consider the small actual cost per passenger 
carried in a full train, the public have not yet had the 
advantage fully of this economical mode of transit. A 
train of one thousand passengers can be conveyed, as near as 
can be calculated, at 2s. 6d per mile, run so that each passenger 
costs 1-33d of a penny per mile. or 33 miles for one penny. In- 
credible as this appears, it is proved by all the authorities, the 
only condition being, full both ways, and a sufficient traffic for 
the line. A great calculator gave evidence before a committee 
of the House ot Commons that coal could be carried at a far- 
thing per ton per mile, and would give then a profit of 50 per 
cent. Pook the trouble to work this out in trains of 250 tons each, 
allowing fourteen passengers to each ton; if you could pack 
them like coal they could be conveyed 112 miles for one penny, 
1,344 miles for one shilling, and round the world for ome pound, 
say 24,000 miles. We know how cheaply passengers are carried 
—certainly nothing like this. The Brighton Railway Company 
take the Volunteers 102 miles for one shilling and sixpence, 
and no doubt they could take them cheaper if the trains were 
regularly filled both ways, but the trains go down full 
and generally return empty. The number of passengers 
conveyed, according to the Board of Trade returns last year, 
were 306,000,000 by all the railways of the United Kingdom, of 
which 176,000,000 were third-class, at an average of only 94d. 
each ; the average of all passengers on the Metropolitan Rail- 
way was only 23d. ; and ou the Brighton line, third-class, 54d. 
May I venture to suggest a plan for economizing carriages—it 
consists of having ouly two kinds—tirst and second class— 
when running fast or express, at higher fares, and when run- 
ning slower and stopping at stations, lower fares to be charged, 
80 that there would be four rates, enabling third or fourth 
classes to be carried at minimum rates; it appears to me that 
this pian would be most suitable to the wants of all. When 
we consider the slow and weary journeys by the old wagons, 
the only means of traveling for the working people formerly, 
is it not a benefit conferred on them by capitalists seeking 
their own interest, that they can travel so cheaply and so well? 
And they onght to be grateful to the ingenuity and invention 
of those who have devoted their talents und their lives to this 
great enterprise. 

There is another point, before I proceed further, I wish to 
attract your attention to—the advantage to the State. When 
railways were first taxed in the year 1832, the amount of duty 
received was only £634; the next year it rose to £6,131; and 
the last year for which the return is made up to (1870), the 
amount was £500,566, besides which income-tax was charged 
on £18,830,000, at 6d. in the pound would be nearly £500,000 ; 
so that nearly one million per annum is contributed by railway 
companies, besides an enormous sum for local taxes. 

One word now upon the great movement that has taken place 
for increased wages and short time. If all the power that has 
been created does not relieve the hard workers of the country it 
would seem to have been created in vain ; and there can be no 
reason why railway officials and workmen of all classes should 
be excluded froin the rise in the value of labor, and from the 
improved state of the railway revenues, they ought to be the 
first to be considered ; but it is necessary to impress upon all 
connected with this interest that the only fand out of which this 
can be done is profit. If profits increase I am quite sure rail- 
way — will be quite willing to increase the remunera- 
tion of their servants. Competition has not kept down profits so 
much as useless hnes and extensions, and if ali connected with 
railways would insist upon a policy of rest the progress of this 
great and industrious nation would soon blot out and compen- 
sate all the blunders and extravagances of our predecessors. 

We must now proceed to the second part : 

In order to show that railway proprietors have received the 
least advantage from all this, I state the following facts: The 
gross revenue of the railways of the United Kingdom by the 
latest official returns (1870), and estimating the increase last 
year at seven per cent., very near the mark, the amount would 
be for the year 1871 rather more than 48 millions. The average 
profit, taking the last ten years, was only 4°08 per cent. per an- 
num, or about £4 1s. 6d., of which the original proprietors did 
not get more than £3, the preference holders and mortgages 
taking the first bite. In 1866-1867 some large companies paid 
no dividend, others 5s. up to £1 per cent. Does it not seem 
very hard that those who have borne the burden should be 
80 ill-requited ? 

Who can doubt now that the public have the best of it, and 
that if we could presume there was no useless aad unprofitable 
outlay, they have the oyster and the shareholders the shell ? 

I have shown that railways have been of immense benefit to 
the world at large, distributing the comforts and luxuries, more 
or less, in all countries, to multitudes that could never other- 
wise obtain them—bringing the iron to the coal, the coat to the 
lime, the merchandise to the ships, and the luxuries from them 

food from the most distant regions. Bringing the weary tra- 
veler to his home—the physician to his patient, friends to 
friends. Many a dying parent has received the solace of his 
children, which without railways would have been utterly im- 


possible. And ha; science derived no benefit? Let the geolo- 
gist, the naturalist, the mineralogist, speak. The strata of the 


earth have been exposed to ah extent hitherto unknown. Given 
impulse to mining and quarrying—architects and engineers 
have displayed their skill—raised the iron and steel manufac- 
tories of this country—enabled ys to build those immense ships, 
furnished with powerful guns, that we sincerely hope we never 
shall see he use of. 

With regard to amalgamation, Mr. Adams said: It hecomes 
a question of competition or monopoly. I shoyld be the last 
man to contend for any monopoly, for England has progpered 
most materially under the system of competition. Ishould not 
contend for one moment that railways should be placed in the 
hands of the Government, but at the same time | cannot con- 
ceive of any other way in which monopoly can be obtained with- 
out placing the railway system of the couutry under the hands 
of the Board of Trade, or some other Government authority. 
The first question is whether there ought to be monopoly or com- 
petition, but 1 do not think forone moment that Government 
could do better in the management of railways than individual 
companies pursuing their own interest, and tr ing to extend 
the trade and commerce of the country. People point to the 
instance of the post office and to the telegraphs, and it is true 
no doubt that Government haye undertaken the management 
of these undertakings ; byt the whole amount of money paid 
for all the telegraphs was only about seven millions, while the 
people of this country have invested aboyt 530,000,000 in rail- 
ways. It strikes one, therefore, at first sight ag something 
ridiculous to suppose that Government coula manage sych an 
enormous capital as that, in the same way as it manages the 
post office and telegraphs. 

DISCUSSION. 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Adams, 
said he did not see the public had any right to share the bene- 
fits which railway companies conferred upon themselves by 
amalgamation, though undoubtedly they had a right to be Sn 
tected against certain evils that amalgamation might introdyce 
into the railway service. He might say that although he was 

rominently connected with an English railway some years ago, 

aving been chairman of the Great Western, he was no longer 
connected with any English aye all his energies being em- 
ployed in the management of a railway 3,000 miles away, and 
therefore he spoke from a neutral and disinterested point of 
view. Any rude and wholesale attempt simply to reduce the 
maximum rates and tolls would, in his opinion, be an impolitic 
course, unfair to the railway companies, and imprudent from a 





public view, and for this reason: We were probably on the eve 





of a large and permanent advance in the rate of wages and cost 
of material ir this country ; probably also of a considerable de- 
cline in the value of gold, which would, of course, be followed 
by a rise in the money price of commodities. Therefore, to im- 
pose upon @ great carrying company a permanent reduction in 
the maximum tolls which they were empowered to levy, would 
be an ungenerous and unworthy course ; because, having made 
their bargains years ago, the public had aright to hold them 
to that bargain, and to say to them, You accepted the con- 
struction of these railways upon certain rates, and cir- 
cumstances may go against you, but we hold you to that. On 
the other hand, if the public opened that question and now 
reduced maximum rates, there would be a strong case for the 
railway companies years hence to come forward and claim to 
be allowed to increase their maximum rates. ‘Therefore, he 
thought the rates and tolls should not be interfered with. He 
thought it would be unwise to attempt anything like a general 
control exercised by a Government department over the admin- 
istration of railway companies, unless indeed it was intended 
as the first step in a process which should end in the ultimate 
purchase of the railways by the Government, in which case it 
might be desirable ; but in any other view it would be very un- 
wise to give Government larger authority over the railways 
than they now possessed, simply because it would reduce the 
responsibility of railway managers and introduce an element 
of danger and insecurity. With regard to the ultimate absorp- 
tion of the railways by the State, he was very familiar with the 
railway systems both in Europe and America, In the latter 
country he did not think there were now any railways belonging 
to the Government, though there were formerly, in some of the 
Southern States, railways belonging to the Government, but 
they had since been sold to private companies. In Germany, 
however, there were railways owned and worked by the State, 
and in Belgium the largest portion of the system belonged to 
the Government, and was worked by them. Anybody who had 
traveled through those countries, and who knew the industrial 
condition of life there, would bear him out, that wherever the 
State worked the railweys they were badly and insufliciently 
conducted. It might be said that government organization in 
this country was of a higher type than in Belgium or Gerraany, 
but he did not know that the recent experience of some large 
departments tended to show that in a constitutional country, 
where every department was open to continual criticism by the 
House of Commons, and where the heads of departments were 
changed every two or three years, departmental administra- 
tion was particularly clever. The anslogy. of the telegraphs 
was sometimes quoted, but the first remark upon that was that 
they were purchased for about seven millions, though the value 
in the market at the time was about three millions. The pres- 
ent value of railways in the market was about five hundred 
millions, and upon the same principle if they were purchased 
by the State they would cost about one thousand two hundred 
millions, which was rather a large sum; and it seemed to him 
that, independently of the destraction of vitality and enterprise 
which would follow the absorption of railways by the State, and 
the injury to many districts which were almost brought into 
life by railway competition, and in some cases by special rates, 
there were political dangers connected with the owning of 
railway companies by the State, which were almost conclusive 
against it. He was afraid of such an enormous amount of 
patronage being vested in the government. 

Mr. Price (chairman of the Midland) begged leave to second 
the vote of thanks. He said he came to the meeting anxious 
to hear what might be said on the part of the public on this 
question of amalgamation. He naturally regarded this matter 
more particularly from an official point of view, though, as 
Mirabeau said, ‘God made him a man before God made him a 
soldier,” so he was an English citizen before he was made a 
railway director, and his sympathies even now were more with 
the public than with the railway. Though he was not by any 
means dissatisfied with the evening’s discussion, he must say 
he was somewhat disappointed, inasmuch as the title an- 
nounced was the interest of the public in the question of amal- 
gamation; and this had been foes touched upon almost than 
anything else. He had seen something of the select commit- 
tees in the House of Commons and the mixed committees, and 
he was bound to say that he never in his life appeared before or 
attended any committee which seemed to him to show more 
complete competence for the task placed before it than the 
committee now dealing with this question of railway amalge- 
mation. There was not one member of the,committee who was 
not an ornament to it, and a master of the subject he was called 
upon to investigate. He believed it was the general opinion 
that railways had largely conduced to the prosperity of this 
country, but still it was perfectly possible they might have been 
organized upon a better system. They might have been con- 
structed through the agency of the State, as one gentleman 
had advocated. He doubted very much whether any depart- 
ment of the State would willingly undertake the business, and 
so far as he had had an opportunity of judging, most of them 
would wish to decline it. He did not think the State could 
educate a class of men who would make successful railway man- 
agers in this country. Having passed fifty-tive years of age, 
and having seen a good deal of the world, he must say that he 
would rather be called upon to find six archbishops, six lord chan- 
cellers, and six prime ministers than one good railway manager. 
He knew of no vocation or pursuit in life which called forth so 
many good qualities or taxed so severely the inventive genius 
of a man, or which, on the whole, had brought forward a race 
of men who had done more honor to the country than that of 
railway managers. It might, perhaps, have been well if, in the 
early days of railways, the French system had been adopted, of 
laying out the country into railway systems, inviting the com- 
petition of great associations of capitalists for the construction 
and working of the lines. In that way a more perfect system 
might have been obtained ; buf the question was whether that 
could now be approached by promoting op perfecting amalga- 
mation. His own opinion was strongly in favor of encouraging 
it, under certain safeguards, but in that way he thought we 
should get as nearly as possible to the French system. The 
chairman had given a short history of amalgamations, and had 
asked in what mode the protection could be derived, It was 
not his business to answer that question, but he tnought, as 
railways existed at the present time, it might be assumed that 
the interest of ralways and that of the public were the same; if 
the public did not exactly know what they wanted they had 
better leave it to the railway companies to fight out their alli- 
ances amongst themselves, and there was nodoubt that in help- 
ing themselves they would at the same time take care of the 
sublic, 

; The vote of thanks having been unanimously passed, 

The Chairman, in reply to the question, How would the amal- 
gamations now in progress affect the development and construc- 
tion of new lines, said that was an important and rather difti- 
cult point, Assuming that Mr. Price’s suggestion, that these 
amalgamations would tend to the ultimate grouping of railways 
in districts according to the French system, then the question of 
new construction would be one of great diffjcylty, as jt is eyen 
now in France, where new lines were forced upon the different 
companies by the Government. If England were divided into 
four, five or six district groups, each occupied by one company 
only, that new construction would in point of fact be stifled. 

Mr. Bancroft agreed with Mr. Price that the interest of share- 
holders and the public was identical, and it had been so 
proved. 





— 


The Sioux City (Iowa) Times says that surveys of the line 
from Yankton to Bonhomme are to be made at once, and grad- 
ing commenced early in the spring. 
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improvement in Registering Steam-Gauges. 





This is the invention of Mr. Edward Ashcroft, of Boston, and 
is thus described in his specifications : 


This invention relates to that class of steam-gauges which 
are intended to indicate at all times the pressure of the steam 
within the generator to which they are attached, and at the 
same time to indicate and record any excess of pressure over 
and above that which the engineer is allowed to carry as a max- 
imum; and it consists in the combination and arrangement of 
some of the parts of which itis composed, as will be more fully 
explained hereinafter. 





The drawing shows a sectional elevation of the steam-gauge, 
with the indicating-dial removed for the purpose of showing the 
Operating parts. 

* + * * ® ~ * * 

In constructing these gauges, I uso a case, A, of the form 
shown in the drawing, or of any other suitable form, it being 
80 constructed that 1ts faee can be covered with a dial-plate, 
upon which figures are formed or placed, so that an indicator 
point or finger willat all times show to the person in charge 
the amount of pressure to which each square inch of the sur- 
face of the generator is subjected. Within the case. A there is 
placed a reservoir, A’, into which the steam is conducted from 
the generator through a suitable pipe. Extending from the 
reservoir there 1s a flattened bent tube or chamber, B, which 
acts as a spring upon the entrance of the steam into it, its outer 
end being attached, by means of a link B', to the outer end of 
& sector-arm, L, the opposite end of which has teeth tormed 
upon its periphery for the purpose of meshing into a pinion 
upon the shaft which carries the index-finger or pointer upon 
the outside of the dial, which at all times enables the attendant 
to see at a glance the amount of pressure he is carrying. The 
parts above described are old and well known, they being in 
general use, and cousequently they need not be more 
particularly described here. ‘The parts hereinafter de- 
scribed are those which form the subject-matter ot 
the present invention, they being used, in combination 
with those heretofore alluded to, for the purpose of producin 
the result aimed at. For the Eee of enabling the nove 
features of this gauge to be added, there is formed in the top of 

he steam-chamber A an opening, which is covered by a flexible 
diaphragm, 1, said diaphragm being made of rubber or other 
suitable material, and held upon the surface of the chamber by 
means of a cap, 2, and screw-bolts, 3 3, as shown. Through the 
center of the cap 2 there is an aperture, which is large enough 

to admit of the passage of rod 4, which has upon its lower end 
a flange, the diameter of which is greater than that of the open- 
ing in thechamber A, so that when the parts are in the posi- 
tion shown in the drawing no steam can pass from said cham- 
ber under the diaphragm. Surrounding the rod 4 there is a 
spiral spring, 5, the lower end of which rests upon the flange 
upon the bolt 4, while its upper end rests against a plate or cap, 
6, which has upon its lower surface a projection, which enters 
tue spring and holds it in position. The joint between the lower 
cap 2, the diaphragm 1 and the case A is made by screwing 
down the lower nuts upon the bolts 33, while the compression 
of the spring, and consequently the amount of pressure at 
which the rod 4 and the diaphragm will rise from the seat, are 
regulated by the nuts upon the outer ends of the bolts 33 act- 
ing upon the plate 6, the spring 5 and the rod 4, upon or within 
which there is a knife-edge, 7, which at certain times presses 
against the short arm of a bell-crank lever, 8, which is pivoted 
to the case A near the end of the rod 4. ‘This lever extends 
from its pivoted point in one direction far enough to allow the 
knife-edge 7 to press upon its surface when the pressure of 
steam is sufficient to bring them in contact, and in the other or 
in a vertical direction far enough to permit a hook which is 
formed upon its outer vebenel end to engage the teeth or 
notches formed upon the periphery of a wheel, soon to be de- 
scribed. By referring to the drawing it will be seen that the 
upper or outer end of lever 8. is very much reduced in thickness, 
in order that it may form a spring and have a hook upon its 
end, asshown. At some suitable point between the pivotal 
point of the lever 8 and the upper end there is attached a 
spring, 9, for the purpose of returning said _ lever to its original 
,0sition after it has been —- yr n by the knife-edge 7. 
Near the upper portions of the case there is affixed a ratchet- 
wheel, 10, it being so arranged with reference to the lever 8 that 
the hook upon its upper end will readily engage the teeth upon 
its periphery, and cause the wheel to partially rotate when the 
short arm of the lever is raised. This wheel is to be hung upon 
a shaft, which has its bearings in a frame, 11; or it may be ar- 
ranged in any other suitable manner which will permit the shaft 
to rotate with the wheel. Upon that portion of this shaft which 
protrudes through the dial-plate of the gauge there is aftixed 
an indicator-hand, which, each time the steam has been allowed 
to attain a pressure greater than the amount prescribed, will, 
as a consequence, be turned the distance which the action of 
the hook upon the lever 8 will carry it, the figures being ar- 
ranged upon the dial to correspond with the movements of said 
hand or pointer. To prevent the indicator from being turned 
backward, and thus a false record obtained, a spring, 12, is 
pivoted to the case A, as shown, its outer end resting upon and 
engaging with the teeth of the wheel 10, which will at all times 
prevent a backward movement of such wheel. The arrange- 
ments of the parts last described, and their relation to the 
other parts of the gauge, are such that, while the gauge proper 
will at all times indicate the pressure of steam in the gener- 
ator, the which constitute the present invention will not 
be moved from the position in which they are set until the 
pressure has exceeded the limits prescri by the proper a1- 
thority ; but so soon as that limit is exceeded the rod 4 will be 
raised by the pressure upon the diaphragm 5, and the knife- 
edge 7 upon its upper end will come in coatact with the short 
arm of the bell-crank lever 8, pressing it upward, which 
will cause its upper end moved outward far 


to 
enough ta gause the wheel 10 to be moved sufficiently * 





to carry the pointer on the end of the shaft to which the said 
wheel is secured from one figure on the dial to another ; and 
thus the number of times that the excess of pressure has oc- 
curred will be accurately recorded ; and this record will be con- 
tinued even though the other parts of the gauge should be- 
— entirely inoperative from the breaking or derangement of 
its parts. 





Railroad Employees in England. 

We copy below a memorial recently addressed to the board 
of directors of the Great Eastern Railway Company of England 
by certain of its employees, relating to incr of pay and 
~ecrease of work. It will be interesting as indicating the com- 


parative position of employees of the same grade in this coun- 
try and England : 





The humble memorial of the inspector, passenger 
guards, goods guards, ticket collectors, signalmen, 
shunters, switchmen, porters and platelayers em- 


ployed in the London district, sheweth—That your memo- 
rialists are now, and have been for some time t, 
working an excessive number of hours, which is very detri- 
mental to our physical energy, and denies us the social com- 
forts of our homes, and tends largely to endauger the safety of 
the traveling public. We, your memorialists, therefore pray, 
that your honorable board will kindly take these facts into your 
kind consideration, and graut us relief; and your memorialists 
further pray that the hours of labor be regulated as per 
following scale, viz.: Tuat the uniform hours of labor be 
henceforth reduced to ten hours per day, and that each 
day stand for itself, except for signalmen, shunters and 
switchmen, whose duties shall be uced to eight hours per 
day to those employed at London stations, to Stratford, all 
boxes inclusive; fur all other men between Stratford, Brox- 
bourne and Hertford, Cambridge Line, and Stratford and 
Chelmsford, Colchester Line, we respectfully ask that they be 
allowed relief to change their duties from night tu day, in- 
stead of working eighteen hours as hitherto. Your memorial- 
ists also beg for weekly payment of wages ; also that all Sun- 
day duties be paid as overtime per hour, according to the dif- 
ferent rates of the men employed. Further, your memorialists 
beg your Honorable Board to allow them leave ‘of absence, ac- 
cording to length of service, viz.: to all servants who have been 
in the company’s employ over one and under three years, be 
allowed three days annu lly ; and for those over three years, be 
allowed seven days aunually, and a free pass for themselves 
and families to any part of the line, such holidays to be paid for 
to all concerned without distinction. And your memorialists 
turther pray, that your Honorable Board will at all times en- 
tertain such cases of hardship as may arise from unjust 
and harsh treatment of the intermediate officials; your me- 
morialists claim this right of appeal, preferring to with 
your Honorable Board, rather than allow such matters to 
be otherwise ruled. Your memorialists, in the meantime, beg 
respectfully to submit the following additions to the different 
rates of wages as lh oe paid, and they ask this entirely 
through the advanced prices of provisions, clothing and house 
rent combined, which render the preseut rates totally inade- 
quate to the wants of themselves and families. Your memo- 
rialists, therefore, most earnestly and respectfully urge your 
kind attention and consideration to this subject. Yard inspec- 
tors, a general rise of 3s. per week ; yard foremen, 28. 6d. ; sig- 
nalmen, 3s. ; shunters, 3s.; switchmen, 2s. ; ticket collectors, 
28.; parcel porters, 2s.; platform porters, 2s8.; and London 
suburban passenger guards, 2s., including all branches ; the 
above advances to commence at once. Your memorialists also 
beg that henceforth the standard rates of wages shall be as 
follows, viz.: London and suburban passenger guards, includ- 
ing all branches, ‘ Head,’ start at 26s. per week, and rise 1s. 
per week per year to 28s. per week. London and suburban 


passenger guards, ‘Under,’ start at 23s. per week, 
and rise 1s. per week r year to 25s. per week. 
Signalmen employed at the most important junctions 


between London stations and Stratford to start at 27s. 
and rise ls. per week per year to 30s. 
ployed at all other boxes to start at 23s. and rise to 288. Shunt- 
ers to start at 25s. per week, and rise 1s. per week per year to 
28s. per week. Assistant shunters to start at 23s. per week, 
and rise to 25s. Switchmen to start at 23s. per week, and rise 
to 25s. Ticket collectors to start at 20s. per week, and rise 2s. 
6d. per week per year up to 25s. Parcels porters to start at 
22s. per week, and rise to 25s. Platform porters to start at 18s., 
and rise to 20s. per week. Platclayers respectfully ask a gen- 
eral rise of 3s. per week, and to be allowed to leave work at 3 

. In. on Saturdays, and commence work at 7 a. m. on Mon- 

ays. Theabove rates are confined principally to men em- 
ployed in the districts from London stations, to Broxbourne 
and Hertford, Cambridge Line, and Chelmsford, Colchester 
Line. Your memorialists further respectfully solicit your Hon- 
orable Board will favor them with a reply on or before Saturday, 
24th August, 1872. And your memorialists will ever pray, etc. 


= 
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PERSONAL. 





—Mr. Edward Vernon, the originator and editor of the Trav- 
elers’ Official Railway Guide, and formerly General Ticket 
Agent of the St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute Railroad, an- 
nounces in the September number of the Official Guide his pur- 

e to retire from the management of t periodical. Mr. 
ernon’s success in establishing his G'uide—for railroad men 
will always recognize it as his, whoever may own or e it 
—has been in many respects remarkable. He entered the field 
against the strongest possible a backed by great 
wealth, and, more than ail, a prestige which made the success 
of a new guide extremely diflicult. Having very little means to 


back him, but the general favor of railroad men, he maintained 
his ground, devel his idea of a proper railroad guide, made 


the completest and most accurate publication of the in the 
country, if not in the world, and fairly secured a permanent 
foundation: for his guide, almost alone and unaided. This he 
did by an expenditure of labor and caro such as very few men 
are capable of. Indeed, few men doin six years what he did 
in two. Having established a guide of extraordinary value, 
which all railroad men recognized as authoritative, the pro- 

rietorship was transferred to a joint-stock company, “ The 
National I i Publication Company,” Mr. Veruon remain- 
ing as editor and manager. The value of such a work consists 
chiefly in its minute accuracy, and Mr. Vernon has not only 
appreciated this, but has given such labor and pains to the 
securing of it as most men would be unwilling and all but 
very few unable to give. Having completed the design and 
afforded a model for the execution of the work, the 
labor of his succegsor will be less ; but the Association will be 
very fortunate if it secures a man who will edit their periodical 
with the faithfulness and accuracy which Mr. Vernon has dis- 
played in so marked a degree, 

—Jonathan Adams, for 50 years past actively engaged as a 
civil engineer, having superintended the construction of sev- 
eral Southern canals before the days of railroads, and latterly 
engaged on various railroads in New England and New York, 
died suddenly of dysentery, at Concord, Mass., on the 6th 
inst., at the age of 74 years. 

—Brevet Brigadier-General Sylvanus Thayer, who was an 
officer of engineers during the war of 1812, became, we believe, 
the first Superintendent of the United States Military Academy 


at West Point, and was at one time at the head of the Corps of 
’ i - U.S. A oe Great Breipises, ae yn 
> years. co) ueathed property sai 
$150,000 to $200,000 for the establishment of a school in which 
engiveering shall be a specialty, to be located, under certain 
conditions, either at Braintree, Quincy, or Randolph, Mass. 
—Mr. Robert F. Fairlie is one of those to whom medals have 
been presented which were struck by authority of the Em- 
pee of Russia in commemoration of the construction of the 
mperial Livny Narrow-Gauge Railway. Count Bobrinskoy, in 
forwarding the medal to Mr. Fairlie, wrote : “The success of 
the Linny Railway is, in a large measure, owing to your system 
of engines and to your careful inspection.” 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 





The Westinghouse Air Brake in England. 

We copy the following account of a trial of this valuable and 
efficient invention from the Loudon Engineer of August 16: 

“ Yesterday an official trial of the air brake kuown by the 
name of the Westinghvuse Air Brake was made on the line of 
the Southeastern Railway Company. The trial was entirely of 
& private character, the party being linuted to the officials of 
the company and a few visitors interested in such matters. 
Among the twenty or so present were the Superintendent of the 
line, Mr. Mauuscell, the Superintendent of the Carriage Depart- 
ment, Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Cargill, C. E.,Mr. G. Westinghouse, and 
some of the subordinate railway officials. The ground 
for the trial was that portion of -the line lying between Chisel- 
hurst and Tunbridge, passing Sevenoaks en route. ‘The object 
of the trip was to ascertain the time occupied and distance run 
over by the train at different peints of the journey, in connec- 
tion with the action of the brake. A full description of the me- 
chanical arrangements and application of te brake having al- 
ready appeared in our columns, we shall confine ourselves on 
the present occasion to a plain statement of the restilts elicited 
at the trial of yesterday's date. Alter passing Chiselhurst the 
first experiment commenced. The speed was forty miles per 
hour. After the brake had been on for eighteen seconds the 
train was brought to a standstill in a distance of 145-yards, with 
a falling gradient of 1 in 142. When the a was only thirty 
miles an hour the train was arrested in fifteen seconds after 
running, subsequently to the application of the brake, for a dis- 
tance of 100 yards in # falling gradient of lin 120. A third and 
fourth experiment gave sianllar successful results. In fact, the 
velocity attained in the last was rather too much for the 
equanimity of those who were not accustomed tw very rapid 
railway traveling. Shooting out of a long tunnel at the rate of 
over sixty miles per hour is a little trying to some people. A 
brief stay was made at Tunbridge, and the party returned to 
London early in theafternoon. The Westinghouse’ air brake 
is well known in America, where it is extensively employed. 
Judging from the results of yesterday’s trial it ought soon to 
be well known in this country. Not the least tribute to its 
merit on the occasion in question was the remarks of those who 
from their continual practice with the ordinary railway brake 
couid well appreciate the value of the proposed substitute.” 


Waterproof Glue. , 

The ngineer says : ‘ The liability of glued articles to come 
to —- when exposed to the action of water, Vhewrend hot 
water, is familiar to every one. By adding to water with 
which the glue is mixed when required for use a small quantity 
of bichromate of potash, and afterward exposing the t to 
which it is sagtied to light, the glue is rendered insoluble, and 
articles fastened with it resist the action of water. The 
portion of bichromate of potash to be taken must be deter- 
mined by experiment, but for most purposes one-fiftieth of the 
amount of giue employed will be suflicient.” 


St Gothard Tunnel. 

M. Favre, the contractor for the t St. Gothard tuunel, is 
reported to have already prepared a large part of the com- 
pressed-air engines and perforating machines which will be 
employed in the execution of the task. The length of the tun- 
nel has been fixed at nine miles 715 yards. Except for a dis- 
tance of 483 feet the tunnel will be quite straight. _ In conse- 
quence of the great hardness of the rock through which it will 
be pierced, it will be scarcely necessary to sustain it by masonry 
at some points. 

Antiquity of Suspension Bridges. 

The Mngineer says: 

“The most remarkable evidence of the mechanical science 
and skill of the Chinese so far back as 1500 years ago is to be 
found in their suspended bridges, the invention of which is 
assigned to the Han dynasty. According to the concurrent 
testimony of all their historical and geographical writers, Saug- 
leang, the commander of the army under utsoo, the first of 
the Hans, undertook and completed the formation of the roads 
through the mountainous province of nse, to the west of 
the capital. Hitherto its lofty hills and deep valleys had ren- 
dered the communication difficult and circuitous. With a body 
of one hnndred thousand laborers he cut passages over the 
mountains, throwing the removed soil into the valleys, and 
where this was not sufficient to raiso the road to the required 
height he constructed bridges which rested on the pillars or 
abutments. In another place he cuhceived and accomplished 
the daring project of suspending a bridge from one mountain 
to another across a deep chasm. These e ich were 
called by the Chinese writers, very appropriately, “flying 
bridges,” and represented to be numerous at the present day. 
are sometimes so high that they cannot trav 
without alarm,; one still existing in Spenso stretches 
400 feet from mountain to mountain, over a chasm 
of 500 fect. Most of these flying bridges are so wide that 
four horsemen can ride on them abreast, and balustrades are 
placed on each side tu protect travelers. lt is by no means 
improbable (as M. Panthier suggests), as the missionaries to 
China made known the fact mure than a century ago, that the 
Chinese had suspended bridges, that the ideas may have been 
taken from thence for similar construction by European en- 

. Building 
Rapid Bridge Building. 

We noticed last week that the new iron bridge of the Maine 
Central Railroad over the Androscoggin at Brunswick was 
shipped in 40 days from the time the order was given, and 
erected in 18 days. It will aid in ya the ni- 
tude of the work to know that it consists of four half-deck 
spans of 185 feet each. The bridge was built by the Phwnix- 
ville Bridge Works, and the contract price was $56,250. 


Soft Soap. 

The people in the vicinity of Ladore, Kan., complained that 
the Missouri, Kausas & Texas Railway trains killed their cattle 
and that the company wouldn’t pay ior them; and 80, to bal- 
ance accounts, they anouted the rails for a considerable dis- 
tance with soft soap. ‘The consequence was that trains were 
delayed half a day. 

Oheap Traveling. 

A correspondent at Quincy, IIL, informs us that the competl- 
tion on the Upper Mussissippi between the White Line and 
Northern Line of packets between St. Louis and St. Paul is such 
that a passenger is carried from Quincy tw St. Louis, 160 
miles, for 25 cents, and from Quincy to St. Paul, 625 miles, for 
a dollar, of course not including meals. At this rate one can 
ride arouard thie world for forty dollars. 
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Editorial Announcements. 

Correspondence.— We cordially invite the co-operation of the rail- 
rocd public in affording us the material for a thorough and worthy 
railroad paper. Railroad news, annual reports, notices of appoint- 
ments, resignations, etc., and information concerning improvements 
will be gratefully received. We make it our business to inform the 
public concerning the progress of new lines, and are always glad to 
receive news'of them. 





Inventions.—No charge is made fcr publisring descriptions of what 
we consider important and interesting improvements in railroad 
machin ry, rolling stock, etc.; but when engravings are necessary 
the inventor must supply them. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that we will 
entertain no proposition to publish ahything in this journal for pay, 
EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial 
columns OUR OWN opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inventions, ma- 
chineru, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our readers can do 80 


fully in our advertisi umns, but it is useless to ask us to recom- 
mend them editorially, for money or in consideration of adver- 
tising patronage. 





WARMING AND VENTILATING CARS. 








The cool evenings and chilly mornings of the past 
week must remind those who have the care of passenger 
cars that fires soon will be, if they are not already, a ne- 
cessity. : 

It is not our purpose now to discuss the merits of the 
different kinds of stoves which are in use, or are offered 
to railroad companies, but we want to call attention to 
the means which should be provided in winter for sup- 
plying fresh air. 

That this subject is somewhat hackneyed, and that 
many otherwise intelligent people regard the opinions of 
those who lay so much stress upon the importance of 
thorough ventilation as a mild kind of hallucination, we 
know quite well. For the former class we do not now 
propose to write, excepting to recommend them to read 
some good treatise on physiology. 

In cold weather the chief difficulty encountered in ven- 
tilating cars is the discomfort to passengers caused by 
the admission of a sufficient quantity of fresh air ; and 
therefore car-builders have in nearly all cases provided 
abundant means for exhausting air, but nene for admit- 
ting it. Their idea has been, as we heard one of them 
express it a short time ago, that if the air is exhausted 
from a car, a corresponding quantity will be sure to find 
its way in, which is probably true 7 it 7s exhausted ; but 
the difficulty of doing so, when there is no provision for 
allowing an equal amount to enter, did not seem to occur 
tohim. We have repeatedly seen the draft in stoves re- 
versed and the smoke drawn into the cars by the exhaust 
ventilators at the roof, showing that although air did find 
its way in, when a portion was exh>usted, it was very 
difficult for it todoso. There is nothing more certain 
than that an amount of air equal to that which is ex- 
hausted must be admitted into a car if people are to 
occupy it; and it should be remembered that with a free 
admission the exhaust will be very much easier, and vice 

versa. In fact, it will be almost impossible to exhaust 
the air by the usual appliances if all the apertures of a 
well-built car are closed. The same is true of the ad- 
mission of air if the exhaust openings are closed. 

We shall, therefore, call attention chiefly to the means 
which should be provided for supplying or admitting 
fresh air into cars. To do this in a car filled with people, 
without making some of them uncomfortable, one of two 
things must be done—either the air must be distributed 


= 


through the car before it reaches the passengers, so that 
its effects willbe imperceptible, or else it must be warmed 
before it enters. To describe all the plans which have 
been proposed and used for accomplishing the first of 
these objects would require much more time and space 
than we have at our disposal. Such arrangements have 
been placed in almost every possible position on cars—the 
sides, the top and bottom. It is only recently, how- 
ever, that it seems to have occurred to car-builders 
that the proper locality for ventilators for admitting 
fresh air is at the front end, and for exhausting it at the 
back end. The motion of the car facilitates the admis- 
sion in front and the escape behind; besides, when air 
is admitted at the front and escapes at the rear, it must 
traverse the whole length of the car, thus changing all 
the a'rinit. For this reas on the doors of many cars are 
now made with a sliding sash, which can be opened 
either more or less, as may be required. The oljection 
to this is, that the currence of air is felt very perceptibly 
by passengers near the front end of the car. A better ar- 
rangement is to put a ventilator over each window, as 
represented by fig. 1. They can thus be placed higher 
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Fig. 1. 


up in the car, so that the air which enters is not felt so 
much as when it is admitted: at the door. The corre- 
sponding ventilator at the other end of course exhausts 
the air. When they are made large enough, a car can be 
very thoroughly ventilated with them: without producing 
uncomfortable drafts of cold air. Some such ven- 
tilators which we have seen are, however, 
quite inadequate for the purpose for which they 
are intended. As an ‘example, we may cite cars built 
by, the Wason Manufacturing Company, the end ven- 
tilators of which are only 7x7 inches. These were cov- 
ered by a cast-iron guard—the object of which was quite 
incomprehensible—so that the available area for the ad- 
mission of air was only about half that of the opening, or 
24 square inches. It must be remembered that the sup- 
ply of air for 56 passengers was expected to enter 
through this one aperture, as that on the opposite side of 
the car was enclosed by the closet. As this will always 
be the case at one end o! the car, the ventilators should 
be made as wide as the windows, and from 10 to 12 
inches high. 

On the Boston & Albany Railroad, Mr. Chamberlain 
uses end ventilators similar to those illustrated in fig. 1, 
the openings of which are closed with small sashes glazed 
with ground glass. These turn on center pivots, P. He 
found that they were often neglected and not opened. He 
therefore painted on each one the inscription shown in 
our engraving. He says the result is, that whenever 
they are closed,the passengers very soon open them. The 
fact is, that comparatively few people who travel under- 
stand the operation of ventilators in cars, and many of 
them are quite indifferent to the want of fresh air. A 
suggestion, therefore, which indicates to them that a ven- 
tilator is intended to be open, reconciles them to having 
it so, when otherwise they might ride all day in a condi- 
tion of approximate asphyxiation, without even so much 
as thinking of opening it. 

The advantage of ground glass in the opening is, that it 
makes an inscription painted on it so very conspicuous to 
the passengers. Another plan which has some advantages 
is to close the opening by an ordinary register with slats, 
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Fig. 2. 
as shown in section in fig.2. By placing a stop under 
the lever by which the slats are opened, so that they will 
always stand in an inclined position when open, the 


against the roof of the car, as shown by the darts in the 
engraving. This prevents the cold air from striking the 
passengers. In cold weather, if the ventilator immedi- 
ately in front of the stove is opened, the cold air will be 
carried up over the stove, and so mixed with the heated 
air as to be quite imperceptible to any of the occupants of 
the car, unless by the absence of vile odors. The inscrip- 
tion shown in fig. 1 could of course be painted over the reg- 
ister, with perhaps as much good effect as on the ground 
glass, although it would be less striking. Wheu painted 
on the glass, if the ventilator is opened, the lettering is 
hidden, but is displayed as soon as it is closed. 
This plan of ventilation has the advantage of being 
applicable to any car, old or new, and is extremely cheap, 
and probably produces better results than any other plan 
of equal cost. 

On the Harlem Railroad, a plan was devised by Mr. 
Garey, which we have already illustrated, but which 
seems to have so much merit that we reprint our engrav- 
ings, in order to call attention to it again. Fig. 3 isa 
view, from the inside of the car, of the end of the raised 
roof, showing an opening and door, A, the arrangement 
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Fig. 4. 


of which is more clearly shown in fig. 4, which is a lon- 
gitudinal section of the same parts, showing also the 
roof, which extends over the platform of the car. 


A is an opening over the car door with a 
sort valve or pivoted door, by which it is 
closed. 4% is wire cloth, which covers the aperture 


by which the air enters, and is directly above the plat} 
form. This is intended to exclude the cinders and dust. 
Cis a sheet-iron apron arcund the end of the extended 
roof, also intended to exclude cinders. The air enters 
as shown by the darts, and is introduced into the car so 
high up that it is distributed before it becomes percep- 
tible to passengers. This arrangement has been applied 
to a number of cars, and operates very well. It excludes 
dust better than when the aperture for admitting air is 
lower down, and also. distributes the air better 
inside. It cannot, however, be so easily applied 
to gold cars as the end ventilators illustrated in 
fig. 1, but for new cars it is perhaps the best plan 
which has thus far been used. The notice to 
passengers to keep it open should, however, be painted 
on it in conspicuous letters. We regard this notice to 
passengers as very important, for the reason that so 
many people who travel are entirely ignorant of the 
operation or construction of ventilators. Brakemen who 
attend the fires find it much less trouble to close the ven- 
tilators than to give the stoves the requisite attention, 
and, unless remonstrated with, will almost invariably 
close up the cars as nearly hermetically as they can. 

Next week we will give some description of the 
methods of heating cars with warmed air. 





REFORMS IN MANAGEMENT. 





The discussions and reports of the Western and South- 
ern Railway Association, at the few meetings held hith- 
erto, have made it pretty evident that railroad managers 
are nearly unanimous in the opinion that there are cer-. 
tain very grave evils almost universal in the manage- 
ment of railroads in this country which should be got 
rid of at the earliest practicable moment. We can 
hardly say that the Association has done much else, 
as yet, than to make this evident. This is a useful re- 
sult, and probably worth all the effort that the Asso- 
ciation has made; but it is not to be denied that 
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more—because it has done so little toward providing a 
practicable plan—or any plan at all—for abating the 
evils so universally complained of; and we fear that 
some of the better class of officers will be less inclined to 
attend and work in the Association hereafter because of 
this feeling. 

Now, we will not say that’the Association has done all 
it could; thatit has béen sufficiently bold and decided; 
but we think that before it is condemned we should re- 
flect a little on the steps toward reform, and also on the 
organization of the Association. 

And first, it need not be argued, we suppose, that 
before reform is undertaken it is necessary to have an 
understanding of what constitutes abuses, and of what 
will be true reform, before we even form a plan for ef- 
fecting the reform. Now ordinarily this of itself is no 
light task, the more so as it is necessary to have something 
like a general agreement before any policy can be en- 
forced in a voluntary association. To active men, ac- 
customed to giving positive orders and doing work with 
little deliberation, discussions continued from day to day, 
and from quarterly meeting to quarterly meeting, are apt 
to be extremely irksome, and to seem extremely 
fruitless. ‘‘It is mere talk,” “It is all talk,” 
are expressions commonly heard and spoken in 
a contemptuous tone. But we maintain that talk 
is just what is needed—indeed, that it is indispensable, if 
we are to have action which shall be effective and final. 
Not only must the proper subjects be selected for action 
and the proper action in each case decided upon, but the 
members of the Association generally must be convinced 
of this. If half a dozen see clearly certain evils and as 
clearly effective plans for removing them, the adoption 
of their views and policies by the Association will not be 
enough unless the members are made to feel the advisa- 
bility of the policies as well as prevailed upon to vote for 
them. The champions of the several reforms must cry 
aloud and spare not; they must expose evils till all not 
only acknowledge them, but are eager to abate them, and 
then when a practical plan for reform is proposed the 
members will not only vote to adopt it, but take pains to 
enforce it—a very different thing. 

Another reason for the apparent hesitation of the 
Association in the adoption of decided policies is the lack 
of power on the part of some of its members. The Asso- 
ciation is composed chiefly of presidents and superin- 
tendents and other managing officers, whose will, it is 
popularly supposed, is law on their railroads. But the 
popular supposition is a mistaken one. The authority 
granted to a railroad superintendent is rarely or never 
unlimited, but varies almost infinitely. Some direct 
almost wholly the operations of all departments of their 
road; others are little more than ministerial officers, 
doing simply the work cut out for them according to 
certain prescribed rules which they may not vio- 
late or revise. Presidents even are not always absolute. 
Not unfrequently an Executive Committee of direc- 
tors determines the general policies of the road, 
and the President is little more than their chairman 
and agent. Indeed, there isa powerful company whose 
President is reported to be entirely in the hands of one 
of his board, who enforced against the President’s will 
year after year policies which the latter disapproved. It 
is evident that whenever the Association has questions to 
decide demanding union of action, it must leave the 
adoption of the policies it recommends to the officers first 
in authority, whoever they may be. Indeed, the adoption 
and enforcement of new regulations must be left to this 
class of officers, and unless they attach themselves to the 
Association, and formas it were the Senate of that rail- 
road congress, its work, it would seem, must be confined 
chiefly to discussions, inductions from experiences and 
recommendations. 


There are, indeed, two objects distinct in their 
nature which the Association has in view. Its mem- 
bers meet as business men having necessarily intimate 
relations with each other, to agree as to what they will 
do in those matters in which common and united action 
seems advisable; and again they meet like a body of 
scientific men to compare experiences and suggest ex- 
periments and reforms—in a word, to gain and to give 
information concerning the art of transportation, by 
which that business may be improved. In this latter 
capacity, which we cannot believe to be of minor impor- 
tance, they are just like an association of engineers. No 
one may be bound to follow any practice described and 
recommended any further than he deems best ; he uses 
the knowledge he may gain from the transactions ac- 
cording to his own judgment. | ’ 

If it should be found, generally or at any one meeting, 
that the members of the Association have not the power 
to enforce the policies they would like to adopt, then 
they should confine themselves to discussions and recom- 
mendations. We say again that they will not find these 
fruitless. We doubt if shay cam new do any more yal 


uable work. Whatever their judgments may be, if fully 
set forth and explained and adhered to, they will hardly 
fail of ultimate approval by those who have the power 
to enforce them. Aside from this the comparatively new 
business of working railroads is a field for their best 
efforts, which may result in improvements of vast im- 
portance to the property in their care and to the world. 








Railroad Earnings in August. 





The following table gives the August earnings of 
twenty-two different railroads, the same number given in 
our July table and including all the roads contained in 
that except the Hannibal & St. Joseph ; while it gives the 
earnings of the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg, which 
made no report for July. We give the mileage for each 
year and also the earnings per mile, which will enable 
the reader to understand pretty clearly the position of 
the several roads : 

RaILeoaD EaRNING3 FOR AUGUST. 
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We see that the increase in earnings, which is large, is 
very nearly the same as the increase in mileage, and this 
we regard asa very favorable showing. The earnings 
per mile, it will be seen, are nearly the same for both 
years, the decrease of four dollars being less than one-half 
of 1 percent. Among the roads which show a considerable 
increase of earnings per mile are the Atlantic & Great 
Western, 8 per cent.; the Central Pacific, 11 per cent.; the 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western, 25 per cent.; 
Marietta & Cincinnati, 18 per cent.; Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, 88 per cent.; St. Louis & Iron Mountain, 25 per 
cent.; St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern, 33} per cent.; 
Toledo, Peoria-& Warsaw, 30 per cent.; Toledo, Wabash 
& Western, 11} per cent. As we noticed last month, most 
of the lines which show large percentages of increase are 
roads still with small receipts, whose business had not 
fairly been developed last year. Of those named above, 
for instance, only the Atlantic & Great Western, the 
Central Pacific and the Toledo, Wabash & Western have 
yet reached the average of the roads reported, and the 
roads with the largest increase have still the smallest 
earnings per mile. 

The roads showing a considerable decrease in earnings 
per mile are the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota, 
134 per cent. ; Chicago & Alton, 16 per cent.; Erie, 15 
per cent.; Pacific of Missouri, 27} per cent, In most of 
these cases, the roads showing the decrease are working 
this year for the first time a considerable mileage of new 





road, whose traffic as yet is very light. 





International Exhibition at Vienna in 1873. 





We confess to some surprise on reading in the Euro- 
pean papers which were received during the past week 
the description of the preparations which have been and 
are still in progress for this exhibition. There are good 
grounds for believing that it will not only rival, but sur- 
pass, the similar exhibitions at London and Paris in mag- 
nitude and splendor. 

As probably most of our readers do not know, this 
exhibition will be opened in Vienna, in 1873, and is thus 
announced in the ‘‘ general regulations :” 


“Under the patronage of His Most Gracious Imperial and 
Royal ye Majesty, and under the protectorate of His 
Imperial Highness the Archduke Charles Lewis, the exhibition 
will take place in the Prater, in buildings erected specially for 
the purpose, and in the surrounding park and gardens. It 
will be opened on the 1st of May, 1873, and closed on the 31st 
of October, of the same year.” 


Objects will be received for exhibition from the 1st of 
February to the 15th of April, 1873, inclusive. ' 

The site chosen for the exhibition is in the Imperial 
Park, called the Prater, on one side of which is the 
Danube and on the other the canal. The Northern Rail- 
way and the Grande Avenue, or Haupt Alle, will give ac- 
cess to the grounds and building. 

The building itself will consist of an enormous circu- 
lar central hall, with a dome 400 feet in diameter, and 
higher thaa any similar existing structure in the world. 
The main building will be 3,000 feet long and 82 feet 
wide, with thirty-two transepts 347 feet long by 50 feet 
wide. Besides this main building, there will be separate 
buildings and sheds for special purposes, which we have 
not room to describe. 

It should be regretted by every American that Con- 
gress has not thus far made any appropriation for having 
our country represented at this exhibition. With the 
exception of appointing a Commissioner, Mr. Thomas B. 
Van Buren, we believe no steps have been taken to bave 
our country represented at Vienna. The office and ad- | 
dress of the Commissioner are at No. 51 Chambers street, 
New York. In order to spare him trouble and others 
disappointment, it will be well for persons who apply to 
him to remember that no appropriation was'made by 
Congress, and therefore he is without funds to devote to 
this purpose. It is to be hoped, however, that Cong,css 
at the rext session will provide the requisite means to 
have our national industry adequately represented. 

Our chief object in writing on this subject is tocall the 
attention of railroad managers and the manufacturers of 
rolling stock and railroad material to the importance of 
having our system of rolling stock, machinery and equip- 
ment exhibited at Vienna. There certainly is enough 
wealth among that class of manufacturers to make the 
expense which would attend such an exhibition a matter 
of very little importance. It is quite true that it, is some- 
what doubtful whether there would be any adequate 
return in money for the trouble and expense involved ; 
but certainly all national pride is not extinct among 
American railroad managers, and those whose business is 
identified with their interests. 

Probably nothing could be sent from this country 
which would attract so much attention as a complete 
American railroad train of passenger cars, with a loco- 
motive and sleeping car attached. Such an exhibition 
could very easily be made by a combination of several 
manufacturers. At the same time the separate parts, or 
at least those which are particularly American, such as 
our cast-iron wheels, bell-cords, systems of warming and 
ventilating, the Westinghouse brake, Miller coupier, etc., 
etc., should be shown independently of the train. A 
series of models of American bridges, if furnished by 
the establishments which make the different plans, would 
also have very great interest. This is especially true of 
our wooden bridges and other structures of similar char- 
acter. 

It is to be hoped that some of our leading manufactur- 
ers will co-operate in this matter, and that an exhibition 
which will be representative of the present condition of 
American railroads and their equipment will be made. 

Those desiring to exhibit should make application at 
the earliest possible moment to the American Commis- 
sioner, whose address is given above. 








Record of Track Increase. 





This number of the RarLroap GazetT® gives information of 
the completion of new track as follows : 

Boston & Maine, opened for traffic from Portland southeast- 
ward to Saco, Me., 13 miles, September 15. Grand Rapids, 
Newaygo & Lake Shore, track laid from Grand Rapids a little 
west of north about 30 miles, toa point within three miles of 
Newaygo, Mich. Northern Central of Michigan, track extended 
from Albion northwerd to Eaton Rapids, Mich., 20 miles. Chi- 
cago & Northwestern—Madison Extension, a section of track 
eight miles long has been laid from the junction with the 
La Crosse line of the Milwaukee & St. Paul eastward to Tunnel 
Ne. 3. Winona & St. Peter, extended from the recent 
terminus westward to Plum Oreek, Minn., 18 miles, 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota—Milwaukee Extension, 
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track laid from Postville, Iowa, the northern terminus, where 
junction is made with the Milwaukee & St. Paul, southwestward 
il miles to Clermont. Arkansas Central (narrow gauge), ex’ 
tended from the recent terminus 15 miles west of Helena west- 
ward 26 miles to a point within six miles of Clarendon, Ark. 
International, extended from Palestine northeast 10 miles to 
Neches, Texas. Waco & Northwestern, extended from Marlin 
northwest 16 miles to a point within four miles of Waco, Texas. 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western —Extension, completed 
from White Heath westward to Clinton, Ill., about 27 miles. 
Northern Pacific, track extended 55 miles west to Jamestown, 
at the crossing of the James or Dakota River. 

This is a total of 234 miles of new railroad. 


Tue Mempuis & CHARLESTON RAmLRoAD, with a total of 368 
miles of road, including 78 miles of very unproductive branches 
unconnected with the main line, earned during the last fiscal 
year, ending June 30, at the rate of $3,815 per mile. As, how- 
ever, these branches were not worked the entire year, we will 
do better to consider the main line and its proper branches, as 
leased by the Southern Security Company. This property, 290 
miles long, earned $1,370,936.80, which is at the rate of $4,727 
per mile. The working expenses were 67 per cent. The net 
earnings would have been sufficient to meet the interest on the 
funded debt and pay a dividend of 3 per cent. on the capital 
stock, but for sundry “ extraordinary expenses” and floating 
debts, which left a deficit of nearly $50,000. 

The report of cotton shipments shows that the tendency 
grows less to ship that staple eastward to the Mississippi for 
shipment either northward or southward. There was a large 
increase in shipments eastward [and a decrease in shipments 
westward ; and while 66,046 bales were carried. over the road 
‘o Memphis, 89,236 bales were shipped on it from that place. 
This is probably the general tendency. More and more cotton 
will be shipped through by rail to the manufactories in the 
Northeast or to the coast for export; and lines, whether water 
or rail, which afford pretty direct routes in these directions are 
likely to carry the cotton. Still, Mobile and New Orleans, and 
Memphis itself, will doubtless for some time yet continue 
to attract a large part of the cotton from districts north and 
east as well as west of them, especially that destined for 
export ; but for a steady trafiic, not likely to be diverted by any 
improvements in transportation, they must look westward. 








RartroaD Emp overs in Great Britain have organized an 
association called the ‘‘ Amalgamated Society of Railway Ser- 


vants,” which has sundry members of Parliament and a clergy- | 


man among its oflicers. The objects of the society are adver- 
tised to be: 

i. To secure ten hours for a fair day’s labor. 

2. To promote a good understanding between employer and 
employed, 

3. To prevent strikes. 
Rearrangement of Sunday duty. 
Defence of members. 

6. Arbitration for settlement of disputes. 

7. Assistance to members. 

All of which are objects not to be ashamed of, though of 
course unjustifiable things might be done or attempted under 
cover of some of these professed objects. The society also pub- 
lishes a weekly paper—and not a bad one—entitled Zhe Rail- 

.way Service Gazelle, which gives some attention to railroad 
matters outside of those pertaining to the society and the in- 
terests of employees. A memorial of the employees of the 
Great Eastern Company to the Board of Directors, which gives 
an insight into what English railroad men consider their griev- 
ances, and also the scale of wages which they desire, we pub- 
lish elsewhere. Considering the fact that these men ask as the 
highest wages for switchmen 25 shillings a weck—equivalent to 
about seven dollars American currency—for “ passenger 
guards” 28 shillings—less than eight dollars currency—with 
only 20 shillings for beginners in the lowest employments, the 
memorialists seem to our American minds, aécustomed to Amer- 
ican wages, not to demand anything very extravagant. 


t. 
5. 








BurraLo Gratin Surtpments for the three-quarters of the 
year ending with August show a very large percentage to have 
taken the rail in preference to the water route. The total ship- 
ments (including those passing through Buffalo) were 45,671,- 
000 bushels in 1872, against 41,194,000 in 1871, of which 20,207,- 
000 bushels, or 44 per cent., were shipped by rail this year, 
against 17,286,000, or 42 per cent., in 1871. The receipts by 
rail are not nearly 80 small a proportion as might be expected, 
considering that Buffalo is the great receiving port for grain 
shipped from the ports of the upper lakes. We cannot give 
them exactly, as we find lake receipts and receipts by the 
Grand Trunk Railway (the latter by no means trifling) lumped 
together. But these latter together amounted, for the nine 
months of 1872, to 33,602,000 bushels, against 36,889,000 the 
previous year ; while the receipts by the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern Railway for the same period were 15,529,000 in 
1872 and 12,309,000in 1871. Thus we see that the Lake Shore 
road brought 314 per cent. of the total receipts in 1872, against 
25 per cent. in 1871. , 

These figures would be much more complete if the shipments 
over Suspension Bridge were included with those to and from 
Buffalo. These, with those made by way of Pittsburgh, must 
make the total rail shipments greater than the lake shipments 
to Buffalo—and the railroads are likely to carry a larger and 
larger proportion every year, unless such improvements are 
made in navigation as will enable lake vessels to go through to 
tide-water. 








ConscIENCE Money is reported again, this time from a per- 
son who says that he obtained a pass on false pretences on the 
Des Moines Valley Railroad about three veers anda half: ago. 
This man seems to have determined on making full restitution ; 





for he not only returned the $3.75 which a ticket would have 
cost, but enough more to make up the interest on the amount, 
and that at the rate of 10 per cent. There is yet room. 





of The Engineer proposes. He would lay a single rail on top 
of farm fences, and thus make the fence serve the double pur- 
pose of a railroad and a division fence or enclosure. He pro- 
poses “‘a sort of turnstile” at the corners of all fields, for the 
transfer of cars, produce, etc. 

Where is the narrow-gauge after this ? We hope we are not 
off-fonce-ive. 


Tue Rarroap Conpuctors NATIONAL AssociATION is to be 
hold its annual meeting in Louisville, October 23, at the call of 
President Marshall , of the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The New York Daily Bulletin, whichis entirely devoted to 
commerce and finance, and has very full and varied reports 
of the different markets which must be of great value to 
merchants and others all over the country ; and, moreover, dis- 
cusses commercial and financial subjects with the ability which 
comes from a knowledge of principles and very full information 
of facts, has recently been cnlarged by four columns and ap- 
pears in a new dress. It is nowa large, nine-column folio, full of 
the news which is most interesting to merchants, and of the ad- 
vertisements which are often quite as valuable to them as the 
news. 





Train Accidentsin August. 


Our record of accidents published last week was seriously 
defective, there being accidently omitted from it accounts of 
no less than ten accidents of which we had information at the 
time. We give them below: 

About the 20th an engineer making a flying switch on the 
Portsmouth, Saco & Portland Railroad, at South Berwick, 
Maine, underestimated the power of his Westinghouse brake, 
and stopped his locomotive long before it had got out of the 
way of the other part of the trxin. The two sections came 
together with a fearful crash, breakiag the ends of the cars 
which met and the platforms of severalothers. A man stand- 
ou the platform of the third car from the end was thrown com- 
pletely through the window and uncomfortably cut and 
scratched ; and one, whose mouth was open presumably, had 
the end of his tongue cut off between his teeth. 

On the night of the 23d a freight train on the Toledo, Peoria 
& Warsaw Railway ran through an open switch at Crescent, 
Ill., ditching the engine and eight cars, and badly injuring the 
engineman. 

On the afternoon of the 24th a north-bound passenger train 
on the Old Colony Railroad struck a worn frog near North 
Easton, Mass., the brakes having been put on and the speed 
slacked, and left the track, tearing up the track and forcing the 
cars from the trucks. A brakeman and a passenger were some- 
what hurt. 

On the 27th a south-bound passenger train on the Denver 
Pacific Railway broke down and came near falling through a 
bridge, 14 miles south of Cheyenne, the middle support of 
which had been washed away by a sudden flood, produced, it is 
reported by a waterspout through a channel which is usually 
dry. The Denver Times reporting it says: ‘*The train, fortu- 
nately, was running-at a slow speed, only seven miles an hour. 
The engineer, seeing that the bridge was sinking under him, 
opened the valves, and the engine, bounding ahead, carried the 
entire train over before the bridge went down, though the 
hindmost car had-to be hauled up hill from the sinking struc- 
ture. Mr. Gilman, the conductor, upon discovering the situa- 
tion, and thinking that the whole train must go into the creck, 
jumped off, followed by 8. H. H. Clark, Assistant General Super- 
intendent of the Union Pacific Railroad, who struck on his side 
and shoulder, in the bottom of the creek, sixteen feet below the 
track. His left arm was injured, and perhaps broken.” 

About daybreak on the morning of the 27th a peach train on 
the New York Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad halted in 
Jersey City so as to obstruct the track nearly to a cut with a 
curve, and the watchman neglected to make a signal, as 
the rules direct. ‘The Adams express train coming through the 
cut could not be stopped until it had run into the rear of the 
other train, crushed through the caboose. car and into a car- 
load of whisky, which latter caught fire and burned up. No 
one was hurt. 

On the 28th, on the Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers Rail- 
road, a freight train, which had been ordered to wait at a sta- 
tion for the arrival of an excursion train, started on, the con- 
ductor, as he says, forgetting the order. It met an excursion 
train with a terrific crash. The enginemen and firemen jumped 
from their engines, and only one man was seriously huri—a 
fireman—who had his leg crushed. 

On the afternoon of the 30th a freight train on the Vermont 
Central Railroad “‘met with an accident” above White River 
Junction, Vi., damaging a quantity of flour which was among 
the freight and blocking the road for a time. We have no more 
definite account. . 

On the 30th a locomotive on the Western Maryland Railroad 
ran into the rear of a freight train, crushing two cars loaded 
with pig iron and badly injuring the engine. No one was 
hurt. 

Near midnight on the 30th a locomotive returning without a 
train from Fitchburg, on the Boston, Clinton & Fitchburg 
Railroad, met in collision an express freight train at Gates 
Crossing, Leominister, Mass., demolishing both engines, kill- 
ing one fireman, and injuring the other and both enginemen. 
An exchange says : ‘The engine Marlborough had been sent 
to Fitchburg with the cars used on Wednesday for an excursion 
te Rocky “Point, R. L, andin returning, the engineer of the 
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Marlborough thought he had full right of way to South Fra- 
mingham, and did not think of the night express freight, which 
leaves:South Framingham at 8:50.” 

On the 3ist, as two heavy freight trains were running close 
together on the Pacific Railroad of Missouri, near Laclede, the 
rear train ran into the forward one, throwing a number of cars 
from the track, breaking up some of them and tearing up the 
track for some distance. No one was hurt. 

These ten accidents caused the death of one person and the 
injury of ten. With these the tabulated statement, according 
to the nature or cause of the accidents, becomes the following : 


Derailment. 
By epreading Of track. ......25 .cccsccesee sovesees ‘occleceos 
By misplaced switches.. 





BME obs osdiccc voces 
Dey meeeRing OF MAUR. .....000000s coccowesecceges 
By malicious Obstruction. ...........cccssccccsccccesccsecs 2 
By misplaced rail (G™alice)..... coccsc cece ccc cesccesescces 1 
By washing away of road-bed ................eseseeeseees 1 
By breaking of tender journal...................025 eeeses 1 
I ON icc cicecnesece) bocccescpsngss. en eves 1 
ates kn chsh eetss. o5ccserceeresgs tenes seles 2 
By broken driving-wheel flange.....................eeeeees 1 
«650 1506449 +0bdrrorecs Pegsenns saseeens 1 
BF EN. 5 da 5560 00ss céodcctuncerccabeebedcuvesebuct 1 
SR NEE, 600)... honscncedsss.004s ppden -deeeteneenl 1 
EE nn 0 500. o66scenrode vtabasth abenbhposed 7-31 
Collisions. 
in a:ni's ond pics es detwess ooreeR Aamo sneces 15 
SII bo tiso 0c Uwe Cadbccte 42 sdbbReb cet eUhE best sone 9 
IDSs ckkin cnn. cnde wad cdasewaatiarsieg eyes 1 
ES I EE, ARETE AEE ete 1—26 
Becicems Belden SF CWIVETB. «ovis 0 sccccccs cds cbicdateclecs sess 4 
eee Re 1 
oes + ob 0 btgtteerecds cccncencsd shehirepesaatepeeebaners 1 
SE bane Sib bites «<tawndedennwneadeidenetentapaannhtes 06a 63 


And the record for the seven months is as follows : 
No. of Accidents. Killed. Injured. 
21 18 128 


EG | 100 2000 acveccnneebopeesss eve 
Pn 6nd Qdens cap meodeccasens pag ey ests 27 3 67 
ER on. hbase ROO L Such S coh l ad hWanee bor 22 13 82 
ee seer ry et eee ee 27 9 33 
MOEN” “pipe voUdaphen cade vancucocateduvea® 44 63 114 
EA ct ceewtndn tet cabee tbekceonenaveiccene 31 35 66 
I ics inns 64.00:5-9809 28h 22 04ccdenteg’se 63 15 49 
iss cd. hsb Sensetessanvanvaceen 235 156 489 


While this is a shockingly large number of accidents to re- 
port, the addition to the number of those injured is agreeably 
small. Not a few of the accidents have been such as would 
be likely to be very fatal, but in the month reported there 
seems to have been a great many fortunate escapes. 


@eneral Mailroad Mews. 








CHICAGO RAILROAD NEWS. 
Illinois Central. 

The company reports as follows its earnings for August : 
Land Department. 


Acres construction Jand sold.. 
Acres interest fund lands sold. 
Acres free lands sold.......... 


... 1,409.74 for $12,480 18 
: = for 480.00 
183.89 for 2,158.90 





Total sales during the month of August, 1872. “1,633.63 for $15,119.08 
To which add town lot sales................4. 

| RIEL ELEC ee 1,632.63 for $15,119.08 

rstimated Harnings— Transportation Department. 


Cash collected in August, 1872................. 























n In 
Illinois. Towa, Total. 

| 907 Miles. | 402 Miles. |1,109 Miles. 
—* “a -...| $444,741.00 $82,891.00 $527,632.00 
Passengers. . 111,434.05 38,990.20) 150,424.25 
, | eee = 6,375.00 3,059.23 9,434.43 
Other sources. ............. 2008 73,625.00 2,140.67 \\y 75,765.67 
Total, August. 1872............ $636,175.05] $127,031.20] $763,256.25 
‘Total Actual Earnings,Anug.,’71| 706,947.35) 129,093.16) 836,040 51 

| 
Decrease........ 2.2.0.4. $70,772.30) $2,011.96] $72,784.26 

} 





This is a decrease of 10 per cent. in’ the Illinois earnings, 1 
per cent. in the Iowa earnings, and 8} per cent. in the tota 
earnings. 

The new Cincinnati route by way of Kankakee is becoming 
quite popular. The business is constantly increasing, and 18 
quite satisfactory to the officers of the road. On Tuesday, the 
17th inst., a large delegation of pork packers took an excursion 
down this road to Cincinnati and return. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

A good deal has been said of late about the Sixteenth street 
crossing belonging to this road, and some foolish as well as 
wise things have been said in regard to it. People generally 
forget how much the railroads have really improved the value 
of their property. It is said that when tho railroad company 
put down the Sixteenth street crossing, a great many years ago, 
it was done by special proviso inserted in the ordinance to se- 
cure its accomplishment. Now some people talk of compelling 
the ——— to remove the track. It is probable that the solu- 
tion of the difficulty will be found to be in the construction of 
viaducts, for a portion of the cost of which the railroad compa- 
nies are egy He pay. 

Mr. Harris, General Superintendent of this road, has just 
been appointed General Superintendent of the Quincy, Alton & 
St. Louis Railroad, also, which indicates that the two roads 
will be worked in close connection. The line is from Quincy 
down the Mississippi to Louisiana, 42 miles. Mr. N. D. Mun- 
son, who was at the same time Assistant Superintendent of the 
Burlington road at Quincy, has been General Superintendent 
of the Quincy, Alton & St. Louis road heretofore, so there isn’t 
likely to be much of a change. 


Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern. 

Tracklaying is progressing rapidly on this road at both ends ; 
about 50 miles of track are laid, and within 30 days the line 
pel i ae au and through trains be running from Chicago 

>» Pekin. 


Chicago, Omaha & St. Joseph. 


Work is progressing between Iowa City and Lenox, and the 
pres is to be all laid between these points within about 60 
days. 


Milk Treffic, 

_ The milk traffic of cities is usually pretty nearly in propor- 
tion to their population, and of course Chicago is not likely to 
equal the larger cities of the country. It is no inconsiderable 
business, however, as ap’ by recently published 
showing the mumabor of gallows y the different railroads 
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for the year ending June 30, 1872. These show an aggregate of 
4,491,033 gailons, about three-fourths of which came in on the 
three lines of the Northwestern. The Chica Burlington & 
Quincy carried one-seventh, the Chicago, d & Pacific 
one-twentieth, the Chicago & Alton one-twenty-second, the 
Illinois Central about one-seventieth, and the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago about one-hundredth of the wiole amount. 


Chicago & Iowa. 


The new line to Dubuque by way of this road promises to be 
an entire success. The passenger business is very good. The 
equipment and track are in excellent order. 


Ohicago, Rock Island & Pacific. : 

This company has begun to build a new passenger depot at 
Rock Island. ‘The building will be of brick, one story high and 
40 by 100 feet in area. As soon as itis finished the old passen- 
ger depot will be torn down and a new freight depot, also of 
brick, and 40 feet wide by 200 feet long, erected on the site. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





—The New York & New Haven, the New Haven, Hartford & 
Springfield, and the New Haven, New London & Stonington 
railroads having been united for working under a common 
inanagement, with a definite division of earnings, to begin Oc- 
tober 1. Mr. E. M. Reed, present General Superintendent of the 
New Haven, Hartford & Springtield Railroad, has been appoint- 
cd General Superintendent of the united roads. He will be 
assisted by John 'T, Moody (late Assistant Superintendent of 
the New York & New Haven) as Superintendent of the New 
York Division; by C. S. Davidson as Superintendent of the 
Hartford Division ; and by 8. H. Scranton as Superintendent of 
the Shore Line Division (his old place). Mr. James H. Hoyt, 
for many years General Superintendent of the New York & New 
—— road, retires, having served for many years with great 
credit. 

—At the annual meeting of the Civil Engineers’ Club of the 
Northwest, held in Chicago September 10, the old officers were 
re-elected, viz: Charles Paine, General Superintendent. of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Raiiway, President; L. P. 
Morehouse, Assistant Engineer of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
Secretary; W. H. Clarke, Chief Engineer of the Lilinois Cen- 
tral, and Max Hjortsberg, Chief Engineer of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincey Railroad (together with the other officers), 
Executive Committee. 


—Mr. James W. Stacey, for three years past in the service of 
the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad Company, at Hannibal, 
Mo., has been appointed Superintendent of Telegraph of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad. 

—8. D. Richards, Road-Master and Engineer of the Sioux 
City & Pacific Railroad, will, it is reported, soon leave for Costa 
Rica, Central America, where he is to superintend the con- 


struction of a new railroad. 


—Mr. D. ©. Jenne, late Chie' Engineer of the Illinois River 
Improvement at Henry, Ill., has been appointed Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Brazil Block Coal Company, whose prin- 
cipal office is at Brazil, Ind. 

—Major Norman C, Jones, late General Superintendent of 
the New Orleans, Mobile & Atlantic Fast Freight Line, has been 
specuees General Freight aud Ticket Agent of the New Orleans, 
Mobile & Texas Railroad, succeeding Charles F. Fitch, 

—Mr. H. D. V. Pratt, heretofore Superintendent of .the Sus- 
quehanna Division of the Erie Railway, with headquarters at 
Elmira, has been appointed Superintendent of Trausportation 
of the entire road, 

—Mr. Robert N. Brown, of Buffalo, for many BD rape Superin- 
tendent of the Lake Shore Railway, when he made an‘excellent 
reputation as a manager of traffic, has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of Road of the Erie Railway. Mr. Brown had charge 
of the construction of a part of the Erie, we believe. 

—Mr. Myron E. Brown, long Master Mechanic of the Buffald 
and Rochester Division of the Erie Railway, has been appointed 
Superintendent of Rolling Stock for the entire road. 

~The annual election of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 

any Will be held at No. 145 Broadway, N. Y., October 9. Traus- 
or books were closed on the 19th and’ will be reopened Octo- 
ber 10. 


—At the recent annual meeting of the Gold and Stock Tele- 
graph Company, held at the office of the company, No. 61 
Broadway, New York, the following were elected directors for 
the ensuing year: Tracy R. Edson, William Orton, Horace F. 
Clark, Joseph M. Cook, Marshall Lefferts, James H. Banker, 
Alonzo B. Cornell. At a subsequent meeting of the directors, 
Marshall Lefferts was elected President ; Joseph M. Cook, Vice- 
President, and Norman C. Miller, Secretary and Treasurer. 

—Mr. David Edwards has been appointed Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Western Division of the Chicago & Canada 
Southern Railroad. Mr. Edwards has been for some time 
agent of the Detroit & ‘Toledo Branch of the Lake Shore road 
in Detroit. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Quin- 
cy, Alton & St. Louis Railroad Company was held in Quincy, 
Lil., on the 29th of August, and the following named gentlemen 
were elected directors for the ensuing year: Hon. J. B. Alley, 
Linn, Mass.; W.8. Woods, Carlisle, Penn. ; B, F. Schofield, 
Carthage, Ill. ; Elisha Atkins, Boston, Mass. ; Amog. T. Hall, 
Chicago, Ul. ; Gen. J. W. Singleton, Frank ‘Paleatt, A. J. F. 
Provost, C. H. Lyford, Quincy, fll. At a sub t ting 
of the Board Hon. J. B. Alley was chosen President and Treas- 
urer, and Frank Talcott Agsistant Treasurer and Secretary. 

Ata meeting of the directors of the Memphis & St. Louis 
Nailroad Company, held at Memphis, tember 13, Messrs. M. 
i. Cochran and W. B. Waldron resigned their positions in the 
board, and Messrs. B. D. Williams and Alexander McDonald 
were elected to fill the vacancies thus made. Mr. B, D. Wil- 
liams was subsequently elected President of the company. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





—The catimated earnings of the Erie Railway for the first 
week of September were : 1872, $379,871 ; 1871, $414,087, de- 
crease, $34,216, or 8} per cent. 

The earnings of the St. Lonis & Southeastern Railway for 
the month of August were $98,900. The earnings for the month 
of July were $77,011. 

Tho earnings of the St. Louis & Iron Mountain Railroad for 
the first week in September were : 1872, $43,970 ; 1871, $32,022 ; 
increase, $11,948, or 37j per coat. 

—The earnings of the Great Western Railway of Canada for 
the week ending August 23 were: 1872, £19,419; 1871, £18,285 ; 
increase, £1,134, or Gt per cent. 

—The earnings of the Grand Trunk oar | 
ending August 24 were : 1872, £34,000 : 1871, £33, 
£1,000, or 3 per cent, 

—The earnings ot the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western 
Railway for the,month of August were : 1872, $117,409; 1871, 
$93,211 ; increase, $24,198, or 26 per cent. 

—The earnings of the Burlington, Cedar Ra 
Railroad for the month of*August were : 1 
$67,194 ; increage, $26,226, or 89°per cent. 

—The earnings of the Kansas Pacific Railway for the first 


for the week 
000 ; increase, 


s & Minnesota 
, $93,420 ; 1871, 


week in September were: from Bite e ue $27,083.65; from 
freight, $57,176.60; from mails, $1,400; total, $85,660.25. Of 
this amount, $1,599.37 was for transportation of troops, gov- 
ernment freight and mails. 


—The earnings of the Erie yg: 4 for the week ending 
September 15 were : 1872, $454,492; 1871, $483,100 ; decrease, 
$28,608, or 5) per cent. The earnings from tyr 1 to Septem- 
ber 15 were: 1872, $8,699,401; 1871, $8,680,643; increase, 
$18,758, or } per cent. 

—The earnings of the Chicago, Danville & Vincennes Rail- 
road for the month of August, 1872, were $57,374.91. 


—The earnings of the Great Western Railway of Canada for 
the week ending August 30 were : 1872, £20,784 ; 1871, £19,215 ; 
increase, £1,569, or 8} per cent. 

—The earnings of the Grand Trunk Railway for the week 
ending August 31 wére : 1872, £38,100; 1871, £35,000 ; increase, 
£3,100, or 8{ per cent, ; 

—The earnings of the Ohio & Mississippi Railroad for the 
month of August were : 1872, $283,038 ; 1871, $272,812 ; increase, 
$10,226, or 33 per cent. 

—The earnings of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway for 
the month of August were: 1872, $168,460; 1871, $99,600 ; in- 
crease, $68,860, or 69} per cent. 

~-The earnings of the Atlantic & Great Western Railway for 
the month of August were : 1872, $472,110 ; 1871, $410,606; in- 
crease, $61,504, or 15 per cent. 

—The earnings of the Pacific Railroad of Missouri for the 
month of August were : 1872, $315,000 ; 1871, $329,270 ; decrease, 
$14,270, or 43 per cent. 

—The earnings of the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad for the 
month of August were : 1872, $107,790 ; 1871, $97,409; increase, 
$10,381, or 10$ per cent. 

—Mr. Whitney, who was well known many years ago as one 
of the earliest and most earnest advocates of a railroad to the 
Pacific, died in Washington, September 17, at the age of 75 
years. Probably no one man did more to make the nation in- 
terested in this work than Mr, Whitney. 


—-The earnings of the St. Louis & Southeastern Railway (the 
completed line from St. Louis to Nashville) for the first week of 
Septerhber were $22,300 ; for the first week of August, $20,317 ; 
increase in September, $1,983. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Houston & Texas Oentral. 

This company adopted a new tariff, September 1, which is ex- 
pected to put a stop to the many complaints made of the high 
rates charged for grain and flour. By the tariff adopted Apri] 
15,1872, the rates of transportation upon grain were as follows : 
Grain (except wheat) for 100 miles..............00.065 We. # 100 Ibs. 





for 150 miles «..+2-32c. # 100 Ibs. 

2 “a ” I MIL 90:0 0.00 nccceren<éoes 40c. # 100 Ibs 
~ be “ for 265 miles ... . .............5%c. # 100 lbs, 
PB Fi i ond once cadens sccccesenseccncees 235c. # 100 Ibs. 
6 Bar BOD GIs oa din do's Bebe be cccc-cccccccccocccocde ay Ge ia 
nai Ce FS iin vs vn dhe georscosnvescncsunted 33c. % 100 Iba 
o Be I ok insite ECORI 5 Ab enenenaeksenn 35c. # 100 Ibs. 


By tariff taking effect 1st instant, rates are as follows : 
Grain (to include all kinds) also bran and shorts, for 
00 









miles od 15c. # 100 Ibs. 
** for 150 miles. ..2lc. # 100 lbs. 
” for 200 miles. 28c. # 100 lbs. 
” for 265 miles. 35c. # 100 Ibe. 
“* for 300 miles... 37c. P 100 lbs 





and for intermediate distances proportionate rates. Hence 
from Dallas, the center of the grain market of the State and 

resent terminus of this road, to Houston, the freight upon a 
owe of bran is 7c., wheat 2ic., oats 11 1-5c. and corn 19 3-5c. 
‘Texas flour is now transported over the entire road at one-half 
first-class rates. 


Northern Pacific. 


A letter from the Missouri River crossing, datod September 1, 
says: ‘*We have heard from the Yellowstone ex lition. An 
Indian, friendly, named Gorse, took a letter from Fort Rice out 
to the Powder River, where he found the party and returned in 
eight days, over 600 miles. What do you think of that? They 
have had one or two bloodless skirmishes, and see Indians 
around them all the time, but no one has been hurt so far. 
There was frost here on August 30. ‘T'rack-laying goes on at 
the rate of two miles a day. We expect to cross the Missouri 
early in November.” 

The track was laid across the James River bridge to James- 
town, Dakota, on the 16th. 

The following telegram has been sent to the Secretary of War 
from Chicago, concerning the Yellowstone survey : 


“Captain Kellogg, of the Lieutenant-General’s staff, left Col- 
onel Stanley’s command August 24, and arrived here on the 
lith instant. The e ition had heen to the mouth of Pow- 
der River, making only a general examination going out. On 
their :eturn they were making an instrumental survey, and had 
located 34 miles coming eastward from Powder River, and were 
so working castward at the rate of about four miles a day. They 
found avery practicable route for a railroad, a part of it being 
entirely new to white men. They were threatened by the In- 
diana and had several slight skirmishes, but no one was hurt. 

“The expedition, up to the time of Captain Kellogg's leaving 
it, had been entirely successful, the Indians being completely 
thwarted by the skill and vigilance of Colonel Stanley. Some 


met ay or probably confounding this with the expedition 
under Major Baker, have published entirely erroneous fac- 


counts of it.” 


New Arkansas Oompanies. 

Articles of incorporation of the following railroad companies 
ap been lately filed in the office of the Secretary of State of 

ansas : 

The Salina, Hutchinson & Southwestern Railroad Company ; 
filed August 27. 

The Newton, King City & Ellsworth Railroad Company ; filed 
September 1. 

The Dragon Valley Railroad Company ; filed September 3. 

The Alma, Manhattan & Burlingame Railroad Company; filed 
September 9. 

The Lawrence & Southwestern Railroad Company ; filed Sep- 
tember 9. 

The Mill Greek Valley & Council Grove Railroad Company ; 
filet September 9. 

‘The Republican Valley & Great Western Railway ; filed Sep- 
tember 10. 


Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw. 


It is reported that this company is about to commence work 
on a branch line from Clarkeville, 12 miles east of La Harpe, 
northwest about 25 miles to Sagetown. This would give a line 
nearly parallel to and about 10 miles distant from their line to 
Burlingtor, and in connection with the line already built from 
Sagetown north to Keithsburg and New Boston, would be, per- 
haps, a desirable branch line. ; 


Memphis Levee Railroad. 
A trestle work and ferry landing are now being constructed 
at Memphis, by which cars can be mah oes to the river and 


f to the landing of the Memphis & Little Rock 
Railroad at H on the Arkansas side The 








ferry landing is at the mouth of the Wolfe River, and to reach 


1t the the track is carried down on trestle work on an incline 
of 34 in 100 for a distance of 1,100 feet. From the end of the 
trestle work tracks run to the Louisville road, and also to a new 
depot now being built by the Little Rock road in Memphis. 
When the work is completed cars from Little Rock can be un- 
loaded in the city of Memphis, or run through to Louisville 
without change. 


Lawrence & Carbondale. 


Thirty-two car loads of iron have arrived at Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, for this road. 


Paris & Decatur. 


This company is negotiating for the location of their machine 
shops at Decatur, for which purpose they ask a donation of 
$50,000. They also ask for $15,000 to complete the ten miles 
yet unfinished between Decatur and the end of the track. 


Springfield, Ill., Rolling Mill. 
The first rail from the works of the Springfield Iron Com- 


any was turned out, September 13. The event was celebrated 
y a serenade to the directors and a supper to the employees. 


Lee & Hudson. 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican says : 

‘* Kelley & Adams, railroad contractors, have sub-let the Lee 
& Hudson Railroad from Lee to South Lee, to Brown & Moore, 
of New York, who will put fifty men on at once and prepare it 
for the rails before frost sets in. The road from South Lee to 
Glendale they have also let to E. D. Rice, of Springfield, who 
will commence operations at once. The remaining portion of 
the road they will make themselves.” t 


Toledo, Wabash & Western. 


The annual election will be held in Toledo, October 2. The 
transfer books were closed August 31. 


Brooklyn & Boston. 

The new route between New York and Boston, by way of the 
Long Island Railroad, steamboat between Greenport, L. I., and 
New London, Conn., and into Boston over the Boston, Hart- 
ford & rie, was opened fur traffic last Monday. Leaviny; either 
city in the morning, one gets to the other early in the evening, 
and on the steamer between Greenport and New London he hae. 
about an hour for dinner. The fare is fixed at five dollars. 


Kansas & Nebraska. 


An officer of this company writes to us that it proposes to 
construct “a road a at Junction City and running in a 
northeast and southwest direction, its northern line crossing 
the Central Branch Union Pacific Railroad at or near Waterville, 
Kan., the St. Joseph & Denver Railroad at or near Marysville, 
Kan., and meeting at the State line a branch of the Burlin mm 
& Missouri River Railroad, now completed to Beatrice, Nuob., 
thus affording close connection, via Atchison, St. Joseph or 
Omaha, to Chicago, St. Louis and the East. The line from 
Junction City to the southwest runs through the counties of 
Dickinson, Marion, Butler and Cowley to Arkansas City, on the 
south line of the State, and thence about 40 miles to a connec- 
tion with the Atlantic & ‘Pacific Railroad, connecting also at 
Peabody with the Atchison, Topeka * Sante Fe Railroad, tak- 
ing in its course a country that cannot be sui sed—broad 
and fertile valleys, thickly settled, highly cultiva’ and desti- 
tute of railroad facilities. 

“The road has been put under contract, and Messrs. Sher- 
burn & Co., the contractors, have commenced operations, and 
are pushing the work as rapidly as possible. The grading and 
masonry on the first twenty miles will be —— by Octo- 
ber 15. The officers of the road are: Robert M. Bratney, Pres- 
ident; G. B. Day, Secretary ; Hiram F. Hale, General Mana- 
ger; W. Sherburn, Superintendent.” 

Buffalo & Jamestown. 

The contract for the entire construction of this road, ready 
for the rolling stock, from Buffalo to the State line, a distance 
of 88 miles —— all iron), was let August 15 to Russell & 
Moulton, of Battle Creek, Michigan, aud work commenced 
August 26. The road-bed is completed five miles ready for 
iron. The present working force is 500 men and 250 teams, and 
by the 25th of October next the road is to be graded, ironed 
and finished a distance of 10 miles. The road is intended to 
extend to ‘Titusville, Pa. 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser says : 

**A call has been made upon the subseribers to the capital 
stock of this road for an additional 20 per cent. of their respee- 
tive subscriptions. The work of construction is now vigorously 
prosecuted between the city and White’s Corners, and the new 
assessment is made to provide fands to purchase the right of 
way. The call will doubtless meet a prompt and cheerful re- 
sponse from the subscribers to the stock. It is expected to 
have passenger trains running on this end of the road in about 
two months.” 


Louisville & Nashville. 


Business on this railroad is extremely good. The company 
has just received three locomotives from the Rogers Works— 
the first installment of 32 ordered. They are * mogul” en- 
gines—six drivers with a two-whicel truck. 


Elizabethtown & Paducah. 


The bridge over the ‘Tennessee having been completed, trains 
now run through between Elizabethtown and Paducah, 185 
miles. The road may be said hardly to have any competition, 
there being no other east-and-west railroad for from 40 to 80 
miles on the south and from 50 to 100 miles on the north, the 
true competitor in the latter direction being the Ohio River, 
from which it is distant an average distance of about 40 miles, 
‘The company is still endeavoring to secure means for a branch 
to Louisville. 


The Paterson Locomotive Shops. 


The locomotive shops at Paterson, N. J., are all fall of work, 
and none of them will be able to deliver engines on new orders 
earlier than Januaro. They are all making additions to their 
establishments. The Rogers Works has a new boiler shop, 
130x200 feet, nearly completed, and a foundry, 145x110 feet, 
also under roof. If will be remembered they have quite re- 
cently gone into their new machine and erecting shop, which is 
quite extensive, and with the additions which are now being 
made the capacity of their works will be very much increased. 
They employ at the present time about 1,200 men. 

The Dantorth Comaony and the Grant Works are erectin 
new buildings opposite their old shops, but we have not learn 
for what purpose they are intended. 


Dividends. 


The Dubuque & Sionx.City pays a3 per cent. dividend October 
15. ‘Transfer books close September 25 and reopen October 28. 

The Cumberland Coal and Iron Company pays a dividend of 
5 per cent. October 1. Books closed on the 19th and will re- 
open on the Ist prox. 

The Panama Railroad Company will pay a 3 per cent. dividend 
October 1, for the quarter ending September 30, Transfer 
books will be closed on the 2ist and reopened October 3. 

The New York Central & Hudson River pays a_half- 
yearly dividend of 4 per cent. on capital stock and consolidated 
certificates October 15. Books were closed on the 18th to be 
reopened on the 2ist prox. 


Union Pacific, 

A report of the Government directors, who have recently 
been over the road on a tour of inspection, says that —, 
tions for preventing a snow blockade the coming winter have 
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been made in a way that promises complete success, the track 
having been raised in many places (frequently the most effect- 
ive of all means’ to prevent obstruction) and new sheds and 
fences having been constructed where difficulty is apprehended. 





They condemn a contract bet the railroad company and 
the Wyoming Coal Company as utterly indefensible. They say 
that with pro management the road will be able to earn 


enough to meet its first mortgage, and also that guaranteed by 
the Government. 


Columbus & Toledo. 
The people of Washington township, in Franklin County, 
Ohio, on September 9, voted a tax of ,000 in aid of this road. 


Cincinnati & Terre Haute. 

The Terre Haute Pxpress, of September 12, says : ‘The Cin- 
cinnati & Terre Haute Railway has been positively located to 
Bessemer, on the line of the Indianapolis & Vincennes Rail- 
road, five miles northeast of Worthington, and will not go to 
the latter place at all. The road-bed is ready for the iron to a 
point six miles this side of Bessemer, and the grading will be 
completed to the latter — within twenty days. he iron 
will be put down soon afterward.” 


Walla Walla & Wallula. 

This Oregon railroad, which extends from Wallula, on the 
Columbia River, some 25 miles west to Walla Walla, and which 
was being iaid with strap rail, has, it is reported, been sold to a 
party of capitalists who will make it a first-class road. 


Texas & Pavific. 

A grand mass meeting was held at San Diego, Cal., August 
26, to ratify the agreement made with Colonel Scott as to terminal 
eines etc., in that city. The arrangements were generally 
approved. 

FRort Worth, Texas, has voted to donate $100,000 to the com- 
pany, provided the machine shops of the main line and Trans- 
continental Division are located in that town. 


New Mail Route. 

On the 14th’ the Post Office Department ordered an extension 
of the mail service on the Ashtabula & Jamestown Branch (36 
miles) of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, begin- 
ning October 1, at $1,804 per year. 


Continental. 

A telegram from Fort Wayne, Ind., dated September 12, says 
that engineering parties were there making surveys both east 
and west from that place, that a large force was grading be- 
tween Tiffin, O., and Fort Wayne, that the. grading between 
Rochester and Rensselaer, Ind., about 50 miles, was then un- 
der contract and begun, and that it was expected that the road 
would be ready for She iron from Tiffin to the Indiana line and 
from Rochester to Rensselaer by January. 


Davenport & St. Paul. 

Work is reported to be progressing rapidly. On the 11th 
17 car-loads of iron, and, on the 12th, 18 were dispatched for 
the end of the track, and more were to follow daily. Eight 
or nine car-loads are enough for a mile. The company is con- 
structing a telegraph along its line. 


Baltimore & Ohio. 

The Pittsburgh Commercial, of September 13, says : 

“During the past week the long contemplated railroad be- 
tween Connellsvi'.e and ben emer | has been put under contract. 
It had been gep rally considered that the proposed construc- 
tion of an air!’ oe road from Pitteburgh to Chicago would so 
far give the Pittsburgh, Washington & Baltimore Railroad 
Company a route west that the _ of finishing the old 
Hempfield road would be abandoned. ‘The fact that the con- 
tracts are given out shows that such is not the case. The great 
increase of freight traffic on the Baltimore & Ohio road, and the 
unexpected delay experienced in obtaining the right of way for 
the Chicago line, have impelled the immediate construction of 
this communicating link between the main stem at Wheeling 
and the Connellsville line east, so that the Baltimore & Ohio 
road may be relieved of the pressure upon its carrying capacity. 
The road will be finished as quick as possible, and a considera- 
ble amount of rolling stock has already been ordered for it. 

“The completion of this road will not prevent the building 
of the new one to Chicago. As has already been stated, the 
contracts for that road between Ravenna, Ohio, and Chicago, 
have been let, and those from that point to Pittsburgh will 
given out early next month,” 


Texas & Pacific. 

Texas papers report that the company intend to ask the next 
Legislature to change the subsidy of $10,000 per mile for the 
division of the road known as the Trans-Continental, for a 
land grant of 24 sections to each mile of road. As the road 
will ran through some of the best land in Texas, this will be a 
considerable gain to the company. 


International. 

This road is now complete to Neches, ten miles northeast of 
Palestine, the late terminus, and 105 miles from Hearne. The 
firet train ran through September 9. 


Arkansas Oentral. 

The road is completed to a point about six miles from Claren- 
don, on White River, and about 40 miles from Helena. It is 
expected that the track-layers will reach Clarendon in about 
ten days. Some delay has been caused by the non-arrival of 
ivon at the time promised. 


Paducah & Memphis. 

The grading on this road is nearly completed from Memphis 
to the northern line of Shelby County, Tenn., a distance of about 
23 miles. A large quantity of iron has been shipped, and is 
expected shortly to arrive. 


New York, West Shore & Chicago. 


The President, Attorney and Chief Paapnese of this pomenny 
held a conference with a committee of citizens of Rochester, N. 
Y., at that place, September 12. The Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle says: ‘The business of the conference of 
course, in relation to the location of the road. The line as laid 
out will pass to the south of us, but the company are willing to 
deflect the route on certain conditions which were rather inti- 
mated than expressly stated last evening. They ask the right 
of way through the city, grounds for a depot, and a sum of 
money equal to the cost of the extension of the road required 
by the deflection. The extensidh is but six miles and a frac- 
tion, and the sum asked is $600,000. A proposition was made 
by the citizens present to give half of that amount—the $300,000 
before offered to the Lake Shore road. This plan was not re- 
garded with favor by the officers of the company. The meet- 
ing finally broke up without noses reached any conclusion. . It 
was agreed to adjourn subject to the call of the committee—or 
in a few days.” 
St. Louis & Southeastern. ‘ 

Winslow & Wilson, the chief contractors, invite proposals for 
49,000 cross-ties, to be delivered between Madisonville and 
Providence, Ky., during the winter, about 2,600 to be delivered 
on each mile of the road bed. Specifications may be seen at 
the office of the company in Madisonville. 
Davenport & St. Paul. 

This company has yor ie yd om sie Towa Bote line 
to Rochester, Minn., by way i y, Fra 
High Forest, on ndition that Spring Valley raige its bonus to 


J ‘ 


the amount of $6,000, and High Forest to $40,000. Proposals 
have already been invited for constructing the road. 


Lake Ontario Shore. 

The Niagara Falls Gazetie says that the contract for grading 
the road from Lewiston east about five miles has been let to 
E. V. Root, of Niagara, and the second section, extending to 
Ransomville, has been taken by a party from Lockport. Charles 
Stewart, of La Salle, has the contract from Ransomville east 
ten miles. This grading is to be finished by June 1, 1878, and 
work has already been commenced on the first section. 


Carbondale & Shawneetown. 

The Carbondale (Ill.) New Hra, of recent date, says: ‘On 
Wednesday morning (September 4), Superintendent Hanchett 
let the contract for building 16} miles of the extension of the 
Carbondale & Shawneetown Railroad, from Marion to a point on 
the Cairo & Vincennes Railroad in Saline County. e road 
from Mari: n will run through a comparatively level country, 
the heaviest grade being but 41 feet to the mile. The route 
selected is almost on a bee-line from Marion to the Cairo & Vin- 
cennes junction, deflecting a trifle only in two or three cases 
from a straight line. Decker, Hanford & Jones are the con- 
tractors, and the entire work will be finished and ready for 
operation on or before the Ist day of November next. The road 
will ultimately be extended to the lead and iron regions of Har- 
din County, and it is believed that in less than two years cars 
will be running from Carbondale to Elizabethtown, or some 
other prominent point on the Ohio River. The company has 
purchased extensive coal privileges on the Crab Orchard Creek, 
and will proceed to develop them without delay.” 


Oairo & Vincennes. 

The Mt. Carmel (Ill.) Democrat, of recent date, says: 

“The road is now in running order from this city to Carmi. 
From this city north tracklaying is progressing as rapidly as 
can possibly be done, and from Vincennes south tracklaying is 
also being pushed forward rapidly. From Carmi south and 
from Cairo nort)i hands are busily engaged in tracklaying.” 


Burlington, Oedar Rapids & Minnesota. | 

The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Republican, of September 6, says 
that the track on the Postville Branch, at the northern end, is 
now complete from Postville, on the Milwaukee & St. Paul road 
26 miles west of McGregor, to Clermont, a distance of 11 rfiles. 
Work is also going on on the southern end of the line. 


Winona & St. Peter. 

The track is now laid toa point two miles beyond Plum 
Creek, or 56 miles west of New Ulm. The Winona Republican 
reports that the road is to be extended to Lake Campeska, a 
few miles west of the Big Sioux River, in Nebraska, and 155 
miles from New Ulm, this fall. The contract for the road from 
the State line of Minnesota to the Big Sioux River, 354 miles, 
has been let to C. A. DeGraff, the road to be ready for opera- 
tion by January 1, 1873. 


Wisconsin Central. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel says that this company proposes to 
run its road from Menasha to Appleton, a distance of five miles, 
connecting with this road, provic ed the city will bond itself in 
the sum of $50,000 to the Wisconsin Central. 


Chicago & Northwestern. 


On the Madison Extension eight miles of track has been laid 
trom tunnel No. 3 west to Sparta. 


Ionia, Stanton & Northern. 

A correspondent of the Detroit Zribune, writing from Ionia, 
Mich., says: “‘Measures are being taken by the stockholders 
of the Detroit, Lansing & Lake Michigan Railroad, and the 
Tonia, Stanton & Northern Railroad, to consolidate the two, the 
latter to be called the Stanton Division of the Detroit, Lansing 
& Lake Michigan road. The work is progressing on the Stan- 
ton road with great rapidity. Every three-quarter mile sec- 
tion between Ionia and Sheridan is occupied by workmen grad- 
ing, and the track layers have commenced putting down the 
iron on this end of the line.” 


St. Paul & Pacific. 


The first passenger train ever in St. Cloud crossed over and 
ran to the new depot, August 26, 


Grand Rapids & Indiana, 

The track-layers are already across the Manistee, and it is 
expected that the track will be laid 30 miles north of Fyfe Lake 
this season. Several miles of the Traverse City Branch are al- 
ready completed. The surveying party thas passed from the 
Manistee to the Straits of Mackinaw. 


Northern Oentral, of Michigan. 
This road is completed to Eaton Rapids, and trains will begin 
running very shortly. Eaton Rapids is on the Grand River 


Valley Division of the Michigan Central Railroad, 24 miles from 
Jackson. 


Grand Rapids, Newaygo & Lake Shore. 
Track has been laid to a point three miles from Newaygo, and 


about 30 miles from Grand Rapids. Trains will begin running 
at once. 


‘Dakota Southern. 


A correspondent writing from Sioux City, Iowa, September 
11, says: 

“The Dakota Southern Railroad, now under course of con- 
struction from this city to Yankton, Dakota, is being pushed 
forward rapidly. Tracklaying was commenced only a few days 
since, but they have down three miles up to this date, and 
will, from this on, lay a mile or more per day. It is the in- 
tention of the contractors, Messrs. Wicker, Meckling & Co., of 
Chicago, to complete the entire road to Yankton, a distantve of 
65 miles, by the 1st of November, and earlier, if men can be ob- 
tained. They have already completed their bridges over the 
Big Sioux and Vermillion rivers, the only considerable streams 
they cross, and have ties and bridge timber on the ground for 
the entire line. Grading is completed about one-third of the 
distance and under contract for the remainder. 

The Sioux City & Pembina, a company recently organized in 
this city for the purpose of building a line to intersect the 
Northern Pacific at Breckenridge, Minn., pays one-half of the 
cost of construction of the Dakota Southern to a point on the 
Big Sioux River five miles northwest from this city, where a 
junction will be made, the former road running directly north 
up the Sioux, and the latter west up the Missouri, both having 
equal rights on the track to the diverging point.” 


Boston & Maine. 


The cars commenced running from Portland to Saco, on the 
Maine extension, September 15. 


Northern Pacific—Pacific Division. 

The Kalama (Washington Territory) Beacon says that the 
track has been laid from the present terminus, 25 miles 
from Kalama, to the bridge at Pumphreys. The bridge was 
expected to be ready for the rails by Septeniber 10. There is 
iron enough in oe yard at Kalama to lay 88 miles of track, and 
more is on the road. The machinery for the machine and car 
shops was daily expected. 


Atchison & Nebraska. ; 
has been 


The completion of this road to Lincoln, Nebrask 
celebrated by an excursion from St. Louis to Lincoln, over the 


Missouri Pacific and Atchison & Nebraska roads, to which many 





of the prominent business men of St. Louis were invited. The 





excursion train left St. Louis on the evening of September 11, 
and left Lincoln on its return on September 12. 
Erie. 

Orders have been issued to re-occupy the old repair shops in 
Paterson, which have been unoccupied for some time. It is 
understood that the shops which were lately destroyed in Jer- 
sey City will not be rebuilt at present. It is most probable that 
if rebuilt at all they will not occupy the old site, but be located 
at the west end of the tunnel. 


Montclair. 

The road across the meadows from Kearney to the junction 
with the Midland Railroad at Bergen, N. J., is making consid- 
erable progress. The bridge over the Hackensack is nearly 
completed, and piles are being driven for the trestle-work near 
the juncticn. From the east end of the Kearney cut to the 
Hackensack bridge the road will soon be finished. 

The proposed branch line from Montclair, through Verona, 
Caldweli, Whippany and Morristown to Mendham is to be con- 
structed as soon as possible. The right of way over three-quar- 
ters of the route has been obtained, and about $100,000 of the 
stock has been subscribed. 


Iowa Oentral. 

The people of Mankato, Minn., have voted to renew in favor 
of this company the bonus of $65,000 for the construction of 
a line from ato to Wells. Nearly all the grading has been 
doue on this line, but the company which was constructing it 
failed to complete it, and the bones having been forfeited in 
consequence, the Iowa Central Company offered to take 
the road and complete it provided the bonds could be re-voted. 


Waco & Northwestern. 

This branch of the Houston & Texas Central Railroad, on 
which trains have been running for some time from Bremond, 
143 miles froma Houston, northwest to Marlin, about 18 miles, 
is now complete about 16 miles further to a point about four 
miles south of Waco. 


Texas & New Orleans. 

The Galveston News, of September 12, says that telegrams 
have beem received by parties in that city to the effect that 
work has been suspended onthe road and the whole corps of 
Engineers discharged. 


Oanada, Michigan & Chicago. 

This company purposes to construct a railroad from St 
Clair, Mich., westward through Ridgeway and Holly to Lan- 
sing, 110 miles, on almost identically the line of the projected 
Michigan Midland, which, however, may perhaps have com- 
bined with the former company very lately. The Canada, 
Michigan & Chicago brought out in the London market in the 
first week of September an issue of $2,750,000 first-mortgage 
7 per cent. gold bonds. The price, deducting allowances, was 
about £157 per bond of $1,000, which is equivalent to about 88 
per cent., currency, of the face. The issue is at the rate o: 
$25,000 per mile. In the advertisement of the bonds it is said 
that the company has made a contract with Mr. William Grain, 
of Toronto, Canada, for the completion of the road by July, 
1873. The company’s officers and directors are: President, 
Townsend Cox; Vice-President, Nelson G. Isbell; Treasurer, 
John B. Harris; Secretary, John V. H: Lott ; Chief Engineer, 
Wilson Crosby. Directors—James ?. Clark, Montreal, Canada ; 
George T. Orton, Fergus, Canada; Morton Coates Fisher, Lon- 
don, England; Nelson G. Isbell. John V. H. Lott Lansing, 
Michigan; Edward G. Mason, Chicago, Lllinois; Townsend 
Cox, Thomas J. Briggs, Thomas K. Marcy, R. L. Edwards, Ed- 
ward P. Bigelow, Philip M. Harder, John B. Harris, New York. 

The Detroit Tribune says: ‘‘ This company seem to be push- 
ing ahead well. They have great numbers of men and teams 
at work, and have bought 17 acres of land just south of Ridge- 
way Station. They have contracted for an engine, 10 construc- 
tion cars and 500 tons of railroad iron, which are expected at 
Ridgeway by September 15. Their work at Ridgeway is about 
done, but at Belle River some very difficult work has to be done 
in the way of cutting and bridging.” 

Oannon River. 

The preliminary surveys of this line are completed. The 
lines surveyed run from Red Wing, Minn., by way of Faribault 
to Mankato, the shortest line being 87 miles long. Itis claimed 


— the line can be cheaply constructed and with very easy 
grades. 


Chesapeake & [Ohio. 

We announced last week that this company was offering the 
unsold balance of its bonds, amounting to $2,923,700. The 
awards were made September 17, proposais having been made 
for $2,891,500—nearly the whole amount. Those accepted, 
however, amounted to only $1,932,500, the prices, it is said, 
averaging about 85 per cent., with interest added. The 
balance of $959,000 is offered at private sale. 


Boston & Albany. 


This company will lay a third track from! Springfield 
east to Indian Orchard, a distance of six miles, early in the 
spring. 


Qhillicothe & Brunswick. 


This road was sold at auction in St. Louis, September 14, 
under the second mortgage of $50,000. The road was sold for 
$10,000, and the purchase money paid by Jameson, Cotting & 
Co., of New York, for the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern 
Railway Company. The road extends from Chillicothe to 
Brunswick, Mo., about 36 miles, and has always been operated 
by the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern Company under a 
temporary lease. 


Bedford & Bridgeport. 


In order to make somewhat clearer the stateme nts which we 
have published from time to time of the progress of this road, 
we give an account of its present condition, from information 
obtained from the Superintendent, W. H. Brown. The track on 
thé extension from Bridgeport to the State line is all laid with 
the exception of about two miles from the State line. The 
superstructure of the bridge over Will’s Creek is all framed and 
ready to raise, and the gap will be closed and trains running 
through to Mount Savage Junction not later than October 1. 
From the State line to Kriegbaum’s, on the Cumberland & 
Pennsylvania road, the track is already laid. From Will’s 
Creek Station, whence a side track is laid to Bridgepoat Junc- 
tion on the Pittsburgh, Washington & Baltimore road, the 
track runs through the valley of Will’s Creek, almost parallel to 
that of the Pittsburgh, Washington & Baltimore road, and 
crosses it at a short distance from Kriegbaum’s. The Bedford 
& Bridge, ort Railroad has been leased by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad m: any, and will hereafter be known as the ‘ord 
Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The appointment of 
Mr. W. H. Brown as Superintendent we have already noticed ; 
other appointments are: Horace Diffendereur, supervisor ; 
Alfred Fulton, — agent, and J. G. Miller, ticket agent at 
Bedford; David Wolf, agent at Wolfsburg ; dG. W. Gump at 
Napier; Adam Dennis, at Mann’s Choice; M. C. Miller, at 
Buffalo Mills ; and Charles C. Irwin, at Bridgeport, 
Pennsylvania—New York Division. 

The passenger conductors on this road have all been required 
to give bonds to the amount of $3,000. This rule does not apply 
to the conductors alone,as every employee of the company 


through whose hands money is to be uired 
= give — to an amount proportioned to the iupertence of 
8 position, 








